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Devoted  to  the  Historical  Background  of  Stamps 


George  F.  Nesbitt 

Manufacturer  of  the  first  U.  S.  stamped 


The  answer  to  your 

stamp-selling  problem — 


Let  Harmer  Rooke  auction 


#17  Kenya,  $265 
(cat.  $300) 


#229a  Great  Britain,  $250 
(cat.  $300) 


#109  Natal.  $200 
(Cat.  $225) 
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your  collection  and  get  prices 
like  these  of  the  Starr  Sale. 

^“OMPARE  these  high  prices  with 
^■auction  realizations  elsewhere,  and 
you  will  see  why  the  Harmer  Rooke 
auction  service  can  do  more  for  you. 
Also,  Harmer  Rooke  offers  you: 

A world-wide  reputation;  half  a 
century  of  philatelic  experience;  free 
appraisal  if  this  firm  sells  your 
stamps;  an  immediate  cash  advance; 
a top-drawer  mailing  list  of  buyers  all 
over  the  world;  full  insurance  on 
your  stamps  plus  Holmes  electric 
protection;  qualified  experts  in  all 
departments;  deluxe  illustrated  cata- 
logs, etc. 

Stamps  sent  to  us  NOW  can  be  put 
in  our  Fall  sales.  Write  us  TODAY 
about  your  collection! 

HARMER,  ROOKE 
& CO.,  INC. 

560  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36 

The  World's  Leading  Auctioneers 
of  Fine  Stamps 


#75  Rhodesia,  $127.50 
(cat.  $125) 


#161  Samoa,  $72.50 
(cat.  $80) 


#C1  Newfoundland, 
$1800  (cat.  $2200) 
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Our  First  Stamped  Envelopes 


By  Prescott  Holden  Thorp 


< j/t  < «.  , $1*  * * C //p  /)  J 


f ' "V  <0*^4 


Earliest  Usage 

Inclosure  indicating  this  envelope  was  used  on  June  16th,  1853,  believed  to  be  earliest  known  usage 
of  a Nesbitt  envelope.  The  envelope  does  not  bear  the  Nesbitt  seal  on  the  back  flap. 


Sometime  during  June  of  the  year  1853  (the  exact  date  is  unknown)  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  the  United  States  issued  our  first  stamped  envelope.  The  process  used 
for  impressing  the  stamp  upon  the  envelope  is  what  is  commonly  referred  to  today  as 
“embossing.” 
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From  that  moment  until  the  present — one  hundred  years  later — philatelists  have 
been  confronted  with  a series  of  questions  that  have  never  submitted  to  solution. 

For  years  there  has  been  controversy  as  to  why  the  government  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  stamped  envelopes  in  the  first  place?  And  why  was  a relatively  little  known  or 
used  process  of  printing  adopted  for  this  first  issue? — and  why  has  that  method  of 
printing  been  continued  ever  since  for  every  series  of  government  stamped  envelopes  that 
have  ever  been  issued?  These  are  but  three  of  myriad  tantalizing  questions  our 
envelopes  pose. 


As  to  why  envelopes  were  issued,  and  after  careful  study  and  consideration,  I have 
adopted  as  conclusive  the  opinion  held  by  Stanley  Ashbrook;  that  government  envelopes 
were  primarily  issued  to  provide  the  express  companies,  especially  the  western  express 
companies,  a means  of  legally  carrying  the  mail  in  competition  with  the  government  itself. 
The  situation  confronting  the  postal  service  at  the  time  was  insoluble.  By  law  Congress 
had  decreed  the  carrying  of  the  mails  to  be  a monopoly  enjoyed  only  by  the  government. 
The  various  “local”  carriers  of  the  larger  cities  had  been  forced  to  stop  delivery  of  mail 
matter  and,  indeed,  the  government  had  even  taken  over  in  toto  Greig’s  City  Despatch 
Post  (1842)  and  had  even  adopted  the  Greig  stamp  for  its  own.  By  1851  the  Post 
Office  had  its  own  fairly  well  established  carrier  services  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  East. 

However  the  strike  of  gold  in  California,  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  a consider- 
able population  from  East  to  West,  posed  a threat  to  government  monopoly  and  one 
which  the  Post  Office  was  in  no  position  to  cope  with.  By  1850  the  migrants  were  pushing 
their  way  across  the  Western  plains  in  an  ever  growing  hoard.  The  Conestoga  and 
Pittsburg  wagons  began  to  make  their  appearance  and  with  their  advent  the  “settlers” 
pushed  forth  to  build  a nation.  The  Steamers  “round  the  Horn”  were  supplemented  with 
shorter  steamer  runs  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — thence  a heart  breaking  journey  over- 
land— and  another  short  water  haul  to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  saga  of  this  migration  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  historians  ever  since  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  emigrants 
surpassed  the  wildest  imagination.  These  thousands — even  hundreds  of  thousands — of 
migrants  demanded  as  an  outright  necessity  mail  communication  with  the  folks  back  home. 
Mail  “around  the  Horn”  or  even  “via  Nicaragua”  was  all  too  slow.  “Overland”  was 
the  cry.  “Ship  Overland!”  And  the  western  express  companies  led  off  by  Ben  Holladay 
came  into  being.  Before  the  end  the  face  of  the  western  plains  was  wrinkled  deep  with 
the  wagon  ruts  and  the  great  “trains”  that  left  “St.  Joe”  represented  a financial  invest- 
ment comparable  to  the  cost  of  the  modern  day  “Los  Angeles  Limited.”  The  Post  Office 
sought,  and  obtained  contracts  with  the  stage  coach  companies  for  the  carriage  of  mail 
but  such  carriage  as  was  effected  was  completely  unsatisfactory.  To  make  way  for  better 
paying  loads  mail  bags  would  be  dumped  off  and  left  for  weeks,  even  months,  while  the 
great  traffic  pushed  forward.  There  are  records  of  instances  where  huge  piles  of  mail 
sacks  were  even  destroyed  because  they  cluttered  up  the  stage  stations.  Mail,  however, 
entrusted  directly  from  sender  to  the  stage  companies — for  a stipulated  fee — would  go 
through  without  delay.  The  authorities  in  Washington  were  realists.  They  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  the  situation  and  sought  a way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Someone  thought 
up  the  idea  of  government  stamped  envelopes  and,  on  August  31,  1852,  Congress  passed 
the  enabling  Act.  The  prosaic  words  of  the  Act  which  directly  authorized  the  express 
companies  to  “go  to  it”  are  as  follows: 


“ . . . . (and  such  postage  stamps  on  such  envelopes  being  in  equal  value  and  amount 
to  the  rates  of  postage  to  which  such  letters  would  be  liable,  if  sent  by  mail,  and 
such  postage  stamps  and  envelopes  not  having  been  before  used,)  may  be  sent,  con- 
veyed, and  delivered  otherwise  than  by  post  or  mail,  notwithstanding  any  prohibition 
thereof,  under  any  existing  law;  Provided,  that  said  envelopes  shall  be  duly  sealed, 
or  otherwise  firmly  and  securely  closed,  so  that  such  letter  cannot  he  taken  therefrom 
without  tearing  or  destroying  such  envelope,  and  the  same  duly  directed  and  addressed; 
and  the  date  of  such  letter,  or  the  receipt  or  transmission  thereof,  to  be  written  or 
stamped,  or  otherwise  appear  on  such  envelope.” 
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View  of  the  Nesbitt  Establishment  in  1840 

(From  an  old  Wood  Cut) 


That  the  express  companies  were  fully  aware  of  what  the  Act  meant  is  duly  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  had  prepared  for  entering  the  western  field  and 
on  July  13,  1852 — just  a few  weeks  before  the  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  had  opened 
its  first  western  office  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  stated  that  Louis  McLane,  general  manager 
of  W.  F.  & Co.,  instituted  the  idea  of  imprinting  the  Company’s  Franks  upon  government 
envelopes.  This  would  have  been  in  1855  as  it  was  not  until  October  of  that  year  that 
McClain  was  appointed  to  his  position.  Quite  possibly  the  plan  of  imprinting  franks  on 
government  envelopes  was  McLain’s  but  prior  to  the  use  of  printed  franks  company  hand- 
stamps  were  used  and,  also,  Wells  Fargo  & Co.,  franks  are  known  on  the  earliest  types 
of  government  envelopes. 

Research  into  the  connection  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  which  enabled  express 
companies  to  carry  mail,  and  the  Post  Office,  would,  if  possible,  be  an  interesting  and 
worth  while  addition  to  philatelic  knowledge.  We  may  not  doubt  that  there  was  a con- 
nection. The  average  collector  often  is  of  the  opinion  that  Wells  Fargo  & Co.,  or  at 
most  only  a handfull  of  other  companies,  used  printed  franks.  The  facts  are  that  some 
220  different  companies  are  known  and  listed  by  the  Western  Express  Society  as  having 
used  printed  franks,  and  almost  as  many  more  who  merely  used  handstamps  or  similar 
devices.  As  extensive  as  this  listing  is,  Henry  Clifford,  Editor  of  “Western  Express”  and 
compiler  of  the  list,  is  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  yet  complete. 

The  Act  of  August  30,  1852,  Sec.  8 opens  with  these  words: 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General  “shall  be,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  and  furnish  to  all  Postmasters  and  other  persons  applying  and 
paying  therefor,  suitable  letter  envelopes,  with  such  water-marks  or  other  guards 
against  counterfeiting  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  with  one  or  more  suitable 
Postage-stamps,  with  such  device  and  of  such  denominations  and  value  as  he  may 
direct,  printed  or  impressed  thereon:  ...” 

The  documentation  of  what  took  place  after  this  directive  to  the  Postmaster  General 
is  no  longer  possible.  From  here  on,  and  in  all  matters  concerning  the  production  of  our 
first  envelopes  we  are  left  to  scattered  references  in  the  public  press  and  to  pure  conjecture. 
We  must  surmise  that  the  Postmaster  General  took  the  matter  of  making  envelopes 
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up  with  the  firm  of  George  F.  Nesbitt  & Company  because  this  firm  was  not  only  one  of 
the  oldest  printing  establishments  in  the  country  but,  also,  because  it  was  reputed  to  be 
the  largest  manufacturing  stationer  in  the  nation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  anyone 
other  than  the  Nesbitt  firm  was  either  consulted  or  allowed  to  enter  into  negotiations  in 
the  matter.  All  we  know  is  that  a contract  was  negotiated  with  George  F.  Nesbitt  & 
Company  who,  sometime  in  June,  1853,  produced  envelopes  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
them  to  be  issued  to  the  public. 

Tiffany,  Bogert  & Rechert,  in  their  masterful  and  exhaustive  study  of  our  envelopes 
(published  by  Scott  Stamp  & Coin  Co.,  in  1892)  offer  the  following  brief  comments: 

“ ‘The  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  dated  December  4,  1852,  says,  ‘such  envel- 
opes as  are  authorized  by  the  above  law  are  now  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  be 
issued.’  ” 

Still  quoting  Tiffany,  Bogert  & Rechert  we  learn, 

“‘The  Scientific  American,  February  5,  1853,  says;  ‘G.  F.  Nesbitt  has  shown  to  the 
Postmaster-General  an  embossed  stamp  for  prepaid  envelopes  which  has  been  accepted, 
and  the  manufacturer  will  at  once  proceed.  Such,  however,  is  the  labor  and  care 
required  for  their  production,  that  none  will  be  ready  for  delivery  before  the  middle 
of  next  April.’  ’’ 


Essays  of  the  Six  Cents 

So  far  as  is  known  these  are  the  only  essays  known  of  the  first  Nesbitt  series.  They  are  on  wove, 
unwatermarked  paper,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  “embossed  stamp"  which  the  Scientific  American  notes 
were  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  General.  Quite  obviously  these  two  items,  which  now  repose  in  L.  H. 
Barkhausen’s  collection  are  not  included  among  the  poor  impressions  which  the  author  refers  to  as  “printers 
waste.”  See  text. 


The  quotation  from  the  Scientific  American  would  clearly  indicate  that  at  least  one 
essay,  which  was  accepted,  was  made  by  Nesbitt.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  quota- 
tion indicates  that  an  “embossed  stamp”  only  was  shown  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
There  is  no  indication  that  an  envelope,  or  envelopes,  were  essayed.  In  fact  the  very 
wording  of  the  Scientific  American  report  would  indicate  that  what  had  been  shown  to 
the  Postmaster  General  was  merely  an  impression  of  a stamp.  Such  would  be,  quite 
probably,  a “cut  square.”  Such  essays  and  proofs  of  this  design  as  are  known  (they  are 
woefully  few!)  are  all  cut  squares.  Most  I have  seen  are  extremely  poor  impressions 
and  I have  never  felt  that  any  of  them  were,  in  fact,  proofs,  or  essays  but,  rather,  that 
they  were  some  sort  of  printers  wraste;  discovered,  possibly,  in  1913  when  Messrs.  Bartels 
and  Berthold  had  opportunity  to  visit  and  search  through  the  old  site  of  the  Nesbitt 
Company. 

This  writer  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  extensive  essaying  was  entered  into  by 
Nesbitt  for  this  first  issue.  He  chose  as  the  design  for  his  stamp  the  current  3 cent 
adhesive  stamp  and  even  copied  the  ornamental  framework  of  that  stamp.  4 he  only 
difference  in  the  design  of  the  envelope  stamp  produced  by  Nesbitt  was  that  the  format 
of  the  stamp  was  changed  from  a square  to  an  oval.  1 his  was  a mechanical  requirement 
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dictated  by  the  embossing  process  which  still  obtains  to  this  day.  Sharp  corners  of  a 
square  format  would  break  the  paper. 

The  well  known  reprints  of  the  first  issue  Nesbitt  envelopes  (but  none  in  the  earliest 
dies)  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  offered  by  some  students  as  being  “Proofs.”  If  so, 
they  would  have  been  made  at  a much  later  date,  probably  as  late  as  the  1870s  for  the 
complete  set  of  these  reprints  included  the  second,  “star  die”  series  (i860)  as  well  as 
the  following  1861  series.  A much  better  explanation  of  these  “reprints,”  but  one  which 
is  impossible  to  document  quite  obviously  because  of  the  statements  involved,  is  that  some 
time  in  the  8o’s  one  of  the  larger  stamp  dealers  “discovered”  the  Nesbitt  factory  was 
still  in  business  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  strike  off  impressions  on  pieces  of  paper 
which  he  furnished.  The  paper,  of  course,  was  cut  from  genuine  envelopes.  Strangely 
enough  no  multiple  impressions  of  these  “reprints”  are  known.  (*)  They  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  singly,  one  at  a time.  However,  we  should  not  condemn  this  dealer 
if  the  story  be  true  (and  the  writer  believes  it  so  to  be)  for  there  is  no  record  that  these 
“reprints”  were  ever  offered  to  the  public  for  anything  other  than  reprints  at  very  low 
prices.  Such  was  a prevalent  practice  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  for  collectors  not  able 
to  afford  an  original  stamp  were  often  quite  content  to  accept  a “reprint”  or,  even  a 
facsimilie. 


Along  with  these  “reprints”  there  are  several  outright  counterfeits,  ascribed  to 
European  origin,  which,  on  occasion,  have  been  offered  by  the  unknowing  as  “essays”  or 
“proofs.” 

The  Barkhausen  collection  of  envelope  Essays  and  Proofs  contains  a cut  square  on 
huff  paper  of  the  Scott  Die  3 — so  called  “K”  die  by  collectors  because  the  ends  of  the 
labels  resemble  the  the  letter  “K”  of  the  alphabet.  This  item  hears  a slightly  different 
head  impression  than  other,  listed,  “K”  dies  and  is  thus  called  an  “essay.”  In  the  writers 
opinion  this  is  straining  beyond  reason  to  establish  an  “essay.”  First,  we  might  ask,  why 
would  this  Die  have  been  “essayed”  and  none  of  the  others?  But  beyond  that  rather 
impertinent  question  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  Nesbitt  dies. 


Process  of  Making  Nesbitt  Oies 

The  art  of  “Die  Stamping”  is,  quite  probably,  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence.  Ancient 
Roman  coins  were  “die  stamped”  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  And  coins  ever  since  have 
been  produced  by  this  ancient  and  well  understood  process.  It  differs  from  the  produc- 
tion of  an  embossed  envelope  stamp  only  in  that  the  medium  on  which  the  design  is  pro- 
duced has  been  changed  from  metal  to  paper.  However,  this  seemingly  unimportant 
change  of  material  causes  considerable  mechanical  problems  that  had  to  he  overcome. 
First,  coins  are  die  stamped  between  two  female  dies,  each  giving  its  impression  to  a single 
side  of  the  coin.  For  paper  we  could  only  impress  a single  design  on  a single  side  of  the 
material.  Also,  paper  was  fragile  and  would  hardly  stand  the  strain  of  two  steel  dies, 
one  forced  into  the  other  in  a perfect  fit.  Hence,  a somewhat  different  process  had  to  be 
devised.  It  was,  however,  not  a new  process  developed  specifically  for  the  making  of 
stamped  envelopes.  It  was  merely  an  adaptation  of  an  existing  method  of  printing  called 
variously  “embossing,”  “hot”  or  “cold  embossing,”  and  by  various  other  trade  names.  It 
can  he,  and  commercially  is,  produced  on  any  ordinary  platen  press.  There  is  no  reason 
that  a die  for  an  envelope  stamp  could  not  be  mounted  in  such  a press  and  produce  just 
as  satisfactory  impressions  as  are  produced  by  the  intricate  and  amazingly  complex  envelope 
making  machines.  The  complexity  of  the  machine  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the 


(1)  After  these  lines  were  written  Dr.  C.  W.  Brazer  advised  me  that  he  once  owned  multiple  pieces 
of  these  “reprints”  but  that  they  had  been  stolen  along  with  other  material  in  the  regretable  robbery  of  the 
Brazer  stock  a few  years  ago.  The  author  had  never  seen  these  or  any  other  multiple  impressions  of  any 
of  the  Nesbitt  “Reprints.”  Dr.  Brazer  is  a keen  and  careful  student  of  all  essays  and  proofs  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  word.  Yet  our  memories  often  play  us  tricks  and  the  lack  of  the  “evidence”  itself  leaves 
the  issue  much  in  doubt.  If,  as  Dr.  Brazer  firmly  believes,  multiple  pieces  of  these  “reprints”  do  exist 
either  the  good  Doctor  or  the  author  would  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  anyone  who  may  own  even  a 
single  such  multiple  piece. 
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envelope,  not  for  the  printing  of  the  stamp.  Nesbitt  was  a manufacturer  of  envelopes  for 
commercial  purposes.  Quite  probably  he  had  already  developed  machines  for  making  this 
product.  He,  evidently  selected  to  combine  the  printing  of  the  stamp  with  the  envelope 
making  machine,  although  he  could,  conceivably,  have  done  the  reverse,  i.  e.  taken  finished 
envelope  blanks  and  printed  (embossed)  the  stamp  upon  them.  One  wonders  why  he  did 
not  follow  this  seemingly  more  simple  process.  In  fact,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
something  of  this  nature  was  adopted  by  Nesbitt  beginning  with  the  i860  issue  when  wrap- 
pers were  issued  and  which  did  not  require  the  involved  process  of  folding  necessary  for 
envelopes.  Also,  we  have  at  least  one  envelope  (only  the  one  is  known  to  exist)  on  which 
the  stamp  was  embossed  after  the  envelope  had  been  made.  (This  would  be  Thorp- 
B artels  No.  46) 

Nesbitt  dies  were  a combination  of  the  work  of  apparently  three  artisans;  one 
engraved  the  head,  which  was  made  into  a Hub  die  (see  process  of  making  dies  in  EPJ 
No.  38,  pages  89-92 — “U.  S.  Envelope  Stamp  Engravers  and  Firms,”  by  Clarence  W. 
Brazer,  D.Sc.)  A second  person,  engraved  the  frame  which  was  also  made  into  a hub 
or,  possibly  applied  directly  to  the  hub  bearing  the  transfer  of  the  head  and  the  third 
operation  was  the  setting  in  of  the  letters.  Just  how  this  was  all  done  is  pure  conjecture, 
because  of  lack  of  documentation,  as  must  be  most  studies  of  Nesbitt’s  work.  There 
were  many  head  dies  made  (The  Late  Dr.  Victor  M.  Berthold  identified  nineteen  for  the 
first  issue,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  and  identified  in  Thorp-Bartels.)  In  later  Nesbitt 
issues — the  3c  1864  issue — we  have  evidence  that  a great  many  more  heads  were  used. 
This  is  all  very  confusing  and  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  many  differences  were  not 
the  result  of  many  master  dies  but,  rather,  were  the  result  of  retouching  each  individual 
working  die. 


What  Dies  Were  Issued  First? 

From  earliest  time  catalogues  have  identified  the  first  issue  Nesbitt  Dies  bv  letters 
“A,”  “B,”  “C,”  “D,”  and  “E”;  or  by  numerals  “1,”  “2,”  “3,”  “4,”  and  “5.”  It  has  be- 
come customary  to  assume  that  Die  “A,”  or  “1”  was  the  first  issued.  However,  we  have 
no  proof  that  such  was  the  order  of  things  or,  even,  that  there  was  any  order  at  all  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  five  dies  were  put  into  use.  We  do  know  that  Die  “E”  or  “5,”  did 
not  make  its  appearance  until  March  of  1854.  All  of  the  other  dies,  from  “A”  through 
“D“  are  suspected  to  have  been  issued  “in  June,  1853.”  Our  only  authority  for  this 
belief  is  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  1878,  which  states  that  five  million  of 
3c  and  6c  envelopes  were  distributed  to  Post  Offices  in  June,  1853.  Although  year  dates 
were  not  included  in  the  postmarks  of  the  period  studies  of  large  accumulations  which 
contained  dated  inclosures  would  indicate  that  all  four  of  Dies  “A”  through  “D”  had 
been  used  prior  to  September  of  1853  and  thus,  presumedly,  were  among  the  five  million 
envelopes  mentioned  in  the  1878  Postmaster  Generals  report. 

We  illustrate  what  is  supposedly  the  earliest  known  usage  of  a Nesbitt  envelope. 
From  the  inclosure  it  will  be  noted  the  date  is  June  16,  1853.  Also,  take  note  that  this 
envelope,  (which  is  buff  paper)  does  not  bear  the  infamous  Nesbitt  seal  on  the  back 
of  the  flap. 


The  absence  of  the  Nesbitt  seal — or  “tress” — on  the  back  flap  of  this  earliest  used 
envelope  is  just  another  incidence  of  how  what  we  think  we  know  about  Nesbitt  envelopes 
gets  all  fouled  up. 

The  very  first  issue  of  Nesbitt  envelopes  carried  on  the  point  of  the  back  flap  the 
seal  of  the  Nesbitt  company  as  illustrated.  The  July  7,  1853*  issue  of  the  National 
Intelligencer , described  the  envelopes  “just  sent  out  for  distribution,”  and  commented 
that  the  Nesbitt  seal  was  an  outrage.  (This  same  article  gave  some  interesting  sidelights 
of  the  sale  of  the  envelopes  stating,  “The  Post  Office  does  not  sell  less  than  100  and 
advising  that  retailers  would  sell  them  at  a profit.) 
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The  Nesbitt  Dies  of  the  First  Issue 

Dies  1 to  4 inclusive  and  Die  6 are  all  believed  to  have  been  issued  in  June  1853.  Dies  5 and  5A 
were  issued  in  1854  while  the  ten  cent  denominations,  Dies  7 and  8,  were  introduced  in  April  1855. 
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The  Nesbitt  Seal  on  the  Back  Flap 

Below  a Die  r envelope  bearing  the  advertising  seal  of  Alfred  Edwards  & Co. 


The  New  York  Ti  mes  of  July  6,  1853,  complains  of  the  unfairness  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  giving  Nesbitt  the  contract,  and  the  “outrage”  of  allowing  the  seal  to  be  placed 
on  the  flap.  The  very  next  day  the  Times  published  a dispatch  from  Washington,  that 
Nesbitt  had  applied  for  permission  to  leave  off  the  seal,  but  that  “the  department  has 
promptly  notified  him  that  no  more  envelopes  will  be  received  bearing  his  name.”  and 
adds  that  he  never  had  permission  to  put  it  on. 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  Tiffany,  Bogert  & Rechert  who  add  the  reasonable 
assumption  that  “all  envelopes,  therefore,  which  bear  the  seal,  must  have  been  made  prior 
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to  July  1853,  and  probably  formed  a part  of  the  five  million  envelopes  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  1878.” 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  for  the  earliest  known  usage,  which  was  June  16,  1853, 
the  envelope  does  not  bear  the  Nesbitt  seal!  Incidentally  the  stamp  on  this  envelope  is 
Die  1. 

That  Nesbitt  did  not  confine  the  printing  of  a seal  on  the  back  flap  to  his  own  adver- 
tisement is  attested  to  by  the  fact  of  a recently  discovered  pair  of  Die  one,  (white  and 
buff  papers)  bearing  the  seal  of  Alfred  Edwards  & Co.,  handlers  of  Silk  and  Fancy 
Goods.  On  the  buff  envelope  (illustrated)  the  Edwards  seal  is  in  blue.  On  the  white 
envelope  it  is  in  green.  Nesbitt  seals  are  in  red,  apparently  the  same  ink  as  used  for  the 
stamp  on  the  face  of  the  envelope.  The  seals  are  embossed  and  have  always  thought  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  same  operation  that  produced  the  stamp.  The  different  color 
seals  of  the  Edwards  firm  would  indicate  a separate  printing  operation  or  we  must  assume 
that  Nesbitt  had  developed  a method  of  separate  ink  fountains.  Perhaps  the  latter  assump- 
tion is  true  and  led  to  the  later,  1861  issue  on  which  the  stamps  were  printed  in  two 
colors ! 

Further  evidence  that  from  the  very  beginning  Nesbitt  was  wide  awake  to  the  adver- 
tising possibilities  is  indicated  in  the  illustrations  of  the  colored  corner  cards  shown.  Of 
the  three  envelopes  shown  the  first  (with  card  of  C.  W.  Scates  in  dark  blue)  appears  on 
a buff  envelope  of  the  Die  1.  The  second  (from  the  top,  also  with  Scates  card,  this  time 
in  the  red  of  the  stamp)  bears  the  Die  2 stamp  on  a white  paper  envelope  with  the  Nesbitt 
seal  on  the  back  flap.  The  bottom  envelope  (card  of  Baker,  Griffin  & Co.  in  dark  blue) 
is  also  on  a white  paper  envelope  with  the  Die  2 stamp  but  without  the  Nesbitt  seal  on  the 
back  flap.  The  Scates  corner  cards  are  ordinary  letter  press  printed.  The  Baker,  Griffin 
corner  card  is  embossed,  applied  after  the  envelope  had  been  made.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Nesbitt  seals  and  those  of  the  Edwards  firm  (illustration  page  138)  were 
embossed  on  the  envelope  blanks  before  the  folding  had  taken  place. 

As  with  the  Nesbitt  dies  for  making  the  stamps  the  dies  for  making  the  seals  are 
numerous.  Dr.  Berthold  identified  eleven  different  types  of  the  seals  and  in  the  Phila- 
telic Gazette  of  May,  1914,  illustrates  nine  additional  unused  seals  about  which  he  states, 
“That  Nesbitt  intended  to  use  a great  many  other  seals  is  evidenced  by  the  following  nine 
illustrations  taken  from  the  original  dies  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  recently.” 
Undoubtedly  Berthold  referred  to  his  visit  to  the  Nesbitt  establishment  in  1913.  But 
whatever  became  of  the  original  dies  of  the  seals  which  Berthold  refers  to  and  illus- 
trates? Of  them  he  says,  they  “will  ultimately  be  placed  in  the  same  Museum  of  Art 
which  will  receive  the  famous  collection  of  entire  envelopes  of  Mr.  George  H.  Worth- 
ington, the  premier  U.  S.  envelope  collector  of  America.” 

Worthington’s  collection  never  reached  the  museum.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Nassau  Stamp  Company  and  after  Mr.  Klemann  sold  the  stock  of  the  Nassau  Company, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Worthington  collection,  along  with  whatever  remained  of  the 

Mason  collection,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  The  dies  of  the 

Nesbitt  seals  were  not  present  although  I did  receive  glass  photographic  plates  of  the 
seals.  Probably  the  plates  had  been  made  for  the  study  Dr.  Berthold  published  in  the 
Philatelic  Gazette. 

A Tragic  Loss  of  Knowledge 

The  story  of  the  House  of  Nesbitt,  as  told  by  L.  G.  Quackenbush,  in  the  Philatelic 
Gazette  for  July,  1913  held  great  promise  of  revealing  the  secrets  that  have  long  befuddled 
envelope  collectors.  Mr.  Quackenbush  along  with  the  late  J.  Murray  Bartels  and  Dr. 

Victor  M.  Berthold,  had  discovered  that  the  old  establishment  of  G.  F.  Nesbitt  & Co. 

was  still  in  existence  and  they  had  not  only  actually  visited  the  place  but  had  been  allowed 
to  explore  and  take  away  relics  and  other  things  they  found,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Homer  N.  Martin.  Mr.  Martin  was  the  son  of  Edward  P.  Martin  who  for  over 
fifty  years  had  been  head  of  the  old  Nesbitt  firm.  Mr.  Martin,  the  son,  had  arranged 
for  the  visit  of  Quackenbush,  Bartels  and  Berthold  and  had  ready  the  relics  and  archives 
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Nesbitt  Corner  Cards 

These  are  on  the  earliest  Dies  of  Nesbitt  Envelopes. 


he  had  saved  from  the  old  Neshitt  firm.  In  Mr.  Quackenbush’s  own  words,  we  learn 
the  following: 

“(Mr.  Martin)  received  us  cordially,  and  straightway  produced  a selection  of  such 
of  the  documents  and  curios  in  question  as  he  judged  might  be  of  interest  to  us. 

What  we  saw  during  the  next  hour  or  so  none  but  envelope  specialists  of  high 
degree  could  possibly  describe.  Mayhap  on  another  page  of  this  number  (or  some 
other  month,  if  space  does  not  this  time  serve)  Dr.  Berthold  or  Mr.  Bartels  will 
bring  their  practical  hands  to  bear  upon  the  matter.  But  even  they,  we  rejoice  to 
say  (for  what  ordinary  mortal  does  not  love  to  see  the  experts  taken  down  a peg?) 
were  totally  dumbfounded  and  “flabbergasted”  at  some  of  the  things  they  saw  there. 
For  some  of  these  things  were  of  a nature  that  philatelic  eyes  had  never  beheld 
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before;  and  at  them  could  the  experts  only  gape  in  the  same  stupefied  amazement 
as  ourselves.  There  were  color  trials  and  proofs  and  essays  that  no  collector  in  the 
world  possesses.  T here  were  drawings  for  designs  that  were  never  approved.  T here 
Mere  many  oddities  showing  different  experiments  made  by  the  firm  during  the  years 
when  the  stamped  envelope  was  an  innovation.  There  were  documents  and  papers 
that  had  passed  between  Nesbitt  and  the  government,  to  some  of  which  were  attached 
samples  of  stamped  envelopes  for  governmental  approval.  There  were  records  and 
contracts  that  teemed  with  historical  interest.  And  to  crown  all,  there  were  some  of 
the  original  dies,  used  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  first  stamped  envelopes  ever 
printed  in  this  country.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  but  a vague  and  unsatis- 

factory description  of  the  treasure  that  came  to  light  on  this  voyage  of  philatelic  ex- 
ploration and  discovery.  What  was  found  in  these  old  Nesbitt  archives 

will  mostly  have  to  be  set  down  as  “uncatalogued  varieties.”  But  the  interest 

of  the  find,  to  the  historical  student  of  this  subject  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
This  mass  of  material,  which  has  lain  in  obscurity  for  fifty  years  or  more  and  has 
now  so  curiously  become  accessible  to  philately,  will  supply  many  an  interesting  link 
in  the  intimate  inside  history  of  stamped  envelope  manufacture  during  its  pioneer 
days.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  man  living  is  better  qualified  to  make  good 
use  of  this  material  than  Dr.  Berthold  who  is,  through  Mr.  Martin’s  courtesy,  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  fully  and  carefully.” 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  The  tomb  of  the  Pharoah  had  been  revealed.  Yet,  despite 
Mr.  Quackenbush’s  promise  of  more  to  come,  not  one  further  wTord  of  this  discovery  ever 
appeared  in  print!  The  dies  mentioned  are,  no  doubt,  those  which  passed  from  Mr. 
Bartels  to  Arthur  Linz,  to  W.  H.  Homan  who  presented  them  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. (See  illustration  page  81,  EPJ  No.  38).  Although  this  author  was  privileged  to 
examine,  and  prepare  for  auction,  the  stock  of  envelopes  for  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bartels  he  discovered  nothing,  not  even  a reference  to  the  find  Mr.  Quackenbush  relates. 
What  ever  Messrs  Bartels  and  Berthold  may  have  learned  they  kept  the  matter  a secret 
to  their  graves  in  so  far  as  I have  ever  been  able  to  discover.  If  Mr.  Quackenbush  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  if  the  discovery  was  of  the  importance  he  gives  it,  the  matter 
is  a tragedy  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 


The  Nesbitt  Factory  on  Pearl  Street 

(In  the  early  Seventies) 
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Tlie  House  olf  Nesbitt 

In  1852,  when  Congress  passed  the  Act  directing  the  issue  of  stamped  envelopes 
President  Fillmore  was  finishing  his  term  and  his  Postmaster  General  was  Samuel  D. 
Hubbard  of  Connecticut.  Thus  the  negotiations  with  Nesbitt  must  have  been  inaugurated 
by  Hubbard,  who  passed  from  office  with  the  change  of  administration  early  the  following 
year.  The  integrity  of  G.  F.  Nesbitt  & Co.,  is  best  attested  to  by  the  remarkable  record 
of  the  continuance  of  this  negotiated  contract  over  a period  of  seventeen  years  (1853- 
1870)  under  the  direction  of  eight  Postmasters  General  during  the  Administrations  of 
Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Johnson  and  Grant!  Fillmore  was  a Whig,  Pierce 
a Democrat,  Buchanan  a Federalist  (later  Democrat),  Lincoln  a Whig  (later  Republican), 
Johnson  a Democrat  and  Grant  a Republican.  Further  during  this  period  the  nation  had 
expanded  across  the  continent  and  a great  war  had  been  waged  between  the  States.  De- 
spite contention  against  awarding  the  contract  by  negotiation  (rather  than  open  bid)  which 
was  voiced  from  the  very  first,  Nesbitt  continued  to  be  the  recipient  of  extensions  and 
newly  negotiated  contracts  during  all  of  those  years.  Let  us  explore  what  little  we  know 
of  this  remarkable  firm  of  printers  and  manufacturing  stationers.  We  lean  heavily  on 
Mr.  Quackenbush’s  account  of  the  firm  as  he  received  it  first  hand  from  the  son  of 
Edward  P.  Martin,  director  of  the  firm  for  fifty-two  years  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1912. 


Envelope  Folding:  Room  of  the  Nesbitt  Factory 


The  firm  was  founded  in  1795  by  one  Joseph  Spear.  George  F.  Nesbitt,  a nephew, 
joined  forces  with  his  uncle  early  in  the  career  of  the  enterprise  and  quickly  became  the 
directing  genius.  By  1828,  when  his  uncle  died,  Nesbitt  had  succeeded  to  sole  control  of 
the  business  which  was  located  “somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wall  St.”  It  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  the  firm  took  the  name  of  Mr.  Nesbitt.  By  1855  Mr.  Nesbitt 
was  such  an  outstanding  success,  the  New  York  Times  carried  a human  interest  story 
about  him,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  business  which  was  then  located  in  the  old  Tontine 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets.  At  the  period  at  which  the  firm 
undertook  the  government  contract  for  making  envelopes  the  “Times”  credited  the  estab- 
lishment with  doing  the  largest  printing  and  lithographing  business  in  the  country.  They 
were  manufacturing  stationers  on  a very  large  scale,  making  all  sorts  of  ledgers,  day 
books,  account  books  etc.,  and  their  lithographed  posters  were  known  and  admired  from 
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coast  to  coast.  They  were  also  large  scale  manufacturers  of  envelopes  which  is  probably 
why  the  government  sought  them  out.  Just  prior  to  receiving  the  government  contract 
the  firm  had  moved  to  Pearl  and  Pine  Streets.  By  1857  the  firm  was  producing  around 
thirty  million  envelopes  annually  for  the  government  on  machines  which  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  firm  (probably  by  George  H.  Reay).  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  in 
1869  the  firm  lost  the  government  contract  but  continued  in  business  and,  in  fact,  the 
firm  name  at  least,  was  still  being  kept  alive  by  Mr.  Homer  N.  Martin  who,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1912  moved  the  records  of  the  company  to  82  Pine  Street.  The  old 
premises  at  Pearl  and  Pine  Streets  was  then  occupied  by  another  printer,  Mr.  Charles 
Baker.  In  1913  Quackenbush,  Berthold  and  Bartels  examined  both  places  and  made  the 
discoveries  mentioned  previously. 

Thus  the  Nesbitt  firm  spanned  three  centuries  beginning  shortly  after  the  nation 
was  born  and  continuing  into  the  20th  Century.  Among  other  things  the  firm  was  among 
the  first  in  the  world  to  drive  printing  presses  by  electricity,  a fact  that  was  noted  in  the 
Edison  Monthly,  house  organ  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company  in  1913.  Indeed  it  was 
this  reference  to  the  Nesbitt  firm  which  first  set  Dr.  Berthold  on  the  trail  of  his  explora- 
tion. An  exploration,  we  might  add  in  passing,  that  might  as  well  never  had  been  made. 
The  pictures  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  and  of  his  places  of  business  are  reproduced  from  Mr. 
Quackenbush’s  article  in  the  Philatelic  Gazette  of  July,  1913.  By  way  of  contrast  we 
also  reproduce  a picture  of  a modern  “O’Connell”  envelope  making  machine  being  dem- 
onstrated at  the  Centenary  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  in  1947.  This  was  an 
exhibit  of  the  International  Envelope  Corporation  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  present  day  manu- 
facturers of  our  government  stamped  envelopes. 


The  O’Connel  Envelope  Making:  Machine  Being  Demonstrated  at  CIPEX,  1047 
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Call  for  Annual  Meetin 


As  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  on  May  20,  1953,  I hereby  call 
the  Annual  Meeting  or  Convention  of  the  Essay  Proof  Society,  and  announce  it  as 
required  by  the  Society’s  By-Laws. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1953  shall  be  held  at  the  Collectors  Club,  22  East  35th 
Street,  New  \ ork  16,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  September  19,  convening  at  2:00  P.  M.  and 
continuing  until  all  business  which  may  lawfully  come  before  the  meeting  shall  have  been 
transacted.  The  meeting  may  be  recessed  for  such  periods  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
during  its  continuance. 

I he  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  in  the  evening. 
1 he  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  is  Mr.  George  B.  Wray,  330  E.  43 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

1 he  election  of  Directors,  to  replace  those  whose  terms  expire,  and  such  other  busi- 
ness as  is  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Society’s  By-Laws  shall  constitute  the  agenda. 

Albert  H.  Higgins,  Secretary. 


Joe  Maudes  Honored  by  the  Soeiedad 
Filateliea  de  Guatemala 

At  its  special  meeting  on  March  18,  1953,  the  Soeiedad  Filateliea  de  Guatemala 
approved  a resolution  granting  Honorary  Memberships  to  three  outstanding  philatelists 
and  two  philatelic  societies,  all  of  whom  have  been  instrumental  in  stimulating  interest 
in  Guatemala  philately  and/or  in  the  advancement  of  the  S.  F.  G.  Among  those  honored 
were  Joe  Mandos,  president  of  our  Society;  and  the  International  Society  of  Guatemala 
Collectors  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Mandos  was  honored  because  of  his  unceasing  devotion  to  the  International  Society 
of  Guatemala  Collectors  of  which,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  its  founders,  he  served  as 
its  first  president  and  editor  of  its  publication,  El  Quetzel.  Thru  this  publication,  data 
including  original  research  that  otherwise  might  have  been  lost,  was  preserved. 

The  International  Society  of  Guatemala  Collectors  was  honored  for  its  services 
to  Guatemalan  philately  in  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  pure  research  in  the  stamps  of 
Guatemala.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  philately’s  foremost  study  groups. 

Following  a very  conservative  policy,  the  Soeiedad  Filateliea  de  Guatemala  previously 
had  granted  only  three  honorary  memberships  since  its  founding  in  1932,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  such  honor.  We  of  the  Essay  Proof  Society  are  proud  of  this  recognition  of  a 
fellow  member. 

— G.  W.  C. 


S.  G.  RIcJi  Trophy  for  S,  F,  A.  Tampa  Show 

Announcement  is  made  that  Stephen  G.  Rich  has  provided  a special  trophy  to  be 
awarded  to  the  best  exhibit  of  United  States  Essays  and  Proofs  on  display  at  the  exhibi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Philatelic  Americans  to  be  held  in  Tampa,  Florida,  in 
August. 

The  Rich  Trophy  is  a handsome  shield-shape  plaque.  Mr.  Rich  explains  he  selected 
the  plaque  so  that  the  winner  could  hang  it  on  the  wall  of  his  study. 


Its  your  obligation  to  E.  P.  S.  to  get  a new  member.  Do  it  now. 
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Essays  of  International  Character 

By  Alvaro  Bonilla  Lara,  E.  P.  S. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a free  translation  of  an  original  article  in  Spanish, 
entitled  “Ensayos  de  Caracter  Internacional”  and  submitted  by  its  author  for  publication 
in  this  Journal.  The  translation  was  made  by  a member  of  our  editorial  staff.) 

The  activities  of  Nicholas  F.  Seebeck,  energetic  representative  of  the  Hamilton  Bank 
Note  Co.,  New  York,  have  provided  many  memories  among  Latin-American  philatelists. 
Some  of  his  essays,  having  been  offered  to  several  governments  before  eventual  use  by 
one,  assume  an  international  character.  Hence,  specialists  of  those  respective  countries 
include  such  items  in  their  collections  even  though  a particular  essay  may  have  been  used 
finally  by  a country  not  included  in  the  collector’s  special  interest. 

Negotiations  With  Bolivia 

We  discuss  in  this  article  several  Bolivian  essays  which  eventually  were  used  by 
Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  thus  presenting  double  interest. 

As  is  well  known,  Seebeck  wished  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment. Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  a 5 Centavos  essay  (Fig.  1)  with  the  Justice  vignette, 
and  dated  1892.  Included  on  the  same  die  was  the  Liberty  vignette,  possibly  to  give  the 
Bolivian  Government  a choice,  or  perhaps  to  enable  it  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
work;  hoping,  of  course  that  these  efforts  would  produce  an  initial  order. 


Fig.  1 


It  seems  certain  that  at  the  same  time — judging  by  the  similarity  of  the  essays  in 
various  colors — the  Hamilton  people  submitted  prints  of  the  Liberty  vignette  with  the 
Ceres  vignette  on  the  right  (Fig.  2). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hamilton  Company  sought  vignette  motifs  entirely  general 
in  application,  so  that  they  could  be  used  by  several  governments.  Some  dies  consisted  of 
a complete  stamp  design  using  the  Justice  vignette  and  accompanied  at  the  side  by  the 
Liberty  or  the  Ceres  vignette;  on  others,  the  Ceres  or  the  Liberty  would  be  used  to 
complete  the  design.  This  wide-awake  Seebeck  did  not  wish  to  lose  time.  If  an  essay 
was  not  accepted  by  one  country  it  could  be  submitted  to  another  without  delay.  In  using 
the  Liberty,  Justice  and  Ceres  vignettes,  he  apparently  had  in  mind  the  probability  that 
in  most  cases  there  wrould  be  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  revere  such 
symbolic  figures. 
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Fig.  2 

Being  unaware  of  the  number  of  colors  in  which  these  combination  essays  were 
printed,  we  list  those  in  our  collection,  hoping  that  other  specialists  will  add  to  the  list. 
We  have  the  following: 

5 c.  Justice  and  Liberty  (Fig.  1):  red,  orange,  light  green,  violet,  brown,  blue-green, 
light  brown  and  red-violet. 

Liberty  and  Ceres  vignettes  (Fig.  2)  : gray,  light  brown,  vermilion,  blue,  light  green, 
red,  blue-green,  ochre  and  red-violet. 

Persisting  in  its  efforts,  the  Hamilton  people  seem  to  have  had  other  ideas  during 
the  following  year.  We  have  a very  interesting  die  essay  on  which  the  design  is  exactly 
like  the  5 Centavos  of  1892  but  produced  in  1893  with  the  die  number  601  about  fifteen 
millimeters  from  the  bottom  border.  Altho  the  design  is  shifted  to  the  right,  there  was 
no  other  design  on  the  die,  judging  by  the  impression  on  the  cardboard.  We  have  this 
essay  in  black,  in  light  blue  and  in  red. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  Seebeck  had  no  success  with  the  Bolivian  Government. 
His  proposal  was  definitely  rejected  by  the  Bolivian  Cabinet,  in  a resolution  under  date 
of  September  24,  1895. 

Naturally,  Seebeck  took  precautions  that  his  work  would  not  be  wasted.  Thus,  he 
used  the  Liberty  vignette  for  the  1894  issue  of  Salvador  (Scott’s  design  A26).  The 
H amilton-Salvador  contract  had  been  in  effect  since  1890. 


Fig.  3 

The  Ceres  Essay  of  Nicaragua 

The  portrayal  of  Ceres,  Goddess  of  Agriculture,  altho  having  no  particular  connota- 
tion, was  revived  in  preparing  a stamp  series  for  Nicaragua  in  1895.  The  same  vignette 
die  with  very  slight  modification  of  the  outer  portion  was  transferred  to  make  a complete 
die  of  a 10  Centavos  value  (Fig.  3).  We  know  of  only  this  one  value,  but  others  may 
exist. 
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We  have  acquired  this  essay  in  seven  different  colors  which  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Bolivia  essay.  These  are  in  dark  red,  hlue-green,  brown,  violet,  vermilion,  yellow- 
green  and  dark  blue.  For  reasons  beyond  our  knowledge,  this  Ceres  design  wTas  not 
accepted  by  Nicaragua;  instead,  the  heraldic  arms  of  the  nation  were  used  for  this  1895 
series  (Scott’s  design  A10). 


Salvador  Lithographers 

The  Ceres  vignette  was  approved  for  the  1899  issue  of  Salvador,  an  emission  about 
which  we  have  some  doubts.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  1899  issue  was  printed  by 
lithography,  a method  which  was  not  customarily  employed  in  the  Hamilton  plant;  and 
that  it  carries  the  same  Ceres  vignette  to  which  we  have  made  reference  in  this  piece. 

We  do  not  know  who  printed  these  lithographs  for  Salvador  but  in  the  overall  sense, 
they  are  a good  product  when  compared  with  a similar  printing  the  following  year. 
The  difference  is  very  well  known,  not  only  by  Salvador  specialists  familiar  with  the  stamps, 
but  also  by  those  who  use  the  Scott  Catalog  which  in  this  case  is  more  dependable  than 
either  Yvert  or  Gibbons. 

These  1899  and  1900  issues — they  were  never  circulated  without  the  disk  overprint — 
are  two  entirely  different  stamps,  not  only  in  the  details  but  also  in  the  quality  of  work- 
manship. The  1899  series  (Scott’s  design  A61)  was  made  with  great  care,  and  thus, 
provided  an  excellent  medium  for  lithograph  transfer.  Furthermore  it  bore  the  legend 
“Estados  de  el  Salvador”.  The  1900  issue  (Scott’s  design  A63)  is  a lithograph  job  of  the 
“third  order”,  very  poor  in  detail  and  without  clarity.  The  stamps  of  this  issue  bear  the 
legend  “Republica  de  el  Salvador.”  A mere  glance  at  the  illustrations  in  Scott  enables 
one  to  appreciate  the  difference.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  first  was  a Hamilton  production, 
while  the  second  probably  was  a local  product. 

The  Nicaragua  Lithograph 

The  Justice  vignette  was  used  for  the  1899  issue  of  Nicaragua  (Scott’s  design  A13). 
This  was  a lithograph  job  of  excellent  quality,  comparable  to  the  Salvador  issue  of  that 
year. 


Did  Hamilton  Print  these  Lithographs? 

By  comparing  these  printings  and  their  vignettes,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  Hamil- 
ton firm  printed  some  stamps  by  lithography  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  price  in 
an  effort  to  assure  a continuation  of  its  negotiations  with  these  republics;  little  by  little, 
H amilton’s  clients  were  leaving  him.  However  we  find  no  confirmation  of  this  belief  in 
the  catalogs  nor  in  the  literature  in  our  hands. 

Of  course,  Scott  as  well  as  Gibbons  indicates  Hamilton  as  the  producer  of  the 
Nicaragua  stamps  from  1890  to  1899 — this  includes  the  lithographs  of  that  country;  and 
the  Salvador  issues  of  1880-1890  which  obviously  excludes  the  lithographs  of  1899.  But 
in  all  this,  there  may  have  been  an  error  in  the  interpretation  of  data  badly  copied  at  one 
time,  and  the  true  account  lost  during  the  course  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
designs  exactly  equal  to  those  intaglio  printed  by  Hamilton  and  the  similarity  of  the  litho- 
graph jobs  of  both  series  cause  us  to  believe  that  the  two  lithograph  printings  were  the 
work  of  Hamilton  for  reasons  of  economy. 

As  we  have  noted,  these  vignette  essays,  made  originally  without  definite  assignment 
to  one  prospective  government  or  another,  were  circulated  among  several  countries  before 
finally  being  accepted  by  any  one  in  particular.  Hence,  they  may  be  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  several  countries  as  interesting  examples  bordering  on  the  unique  and  qualifying 
as  “International  Essays.” 


Remember?  You  were  going  to  get  a new  member. 
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Paraguay  Essays 


By  Elliott  Perry 


About  1918  a stamp  dealer  named  Moreau  had  an  upstairs  store  on  West  42nd 
Street  looking  out  on  6th  Avenue  and  Bryant  Park.  One  day  when  hunting  for  Sanitary 
Fair  stamps,  U.  S.  carriers  and  local  post  counterfeits,  fantasies,  etc.,  I stopped  in  there. 
Moreau  would  not  sell  individual  items  from  his  accumulations,  which  was  in  two  stock 
books,  but  made  me  a price  on  the  entire  lot. 

Among  the  contents  were  sheets  of  the  Gaucho  Essay  of  Buenos  Aires,  some  Brazil 
bull’s  eyes,  and  Iceland  and  Shanghai  of  definite  “private  origin."  There  were  some 
Hawaiian  numerals  which  were  new  to  C.  F.  (“Hawaii")  Richards  when  I gave  them  to 
him  years  later.  One  set  of  the  gaucho  sheets  was  given  to  Alfred  F.  Lichtenstein  and 
I think  another  set  went  to  Charles  Lathrop  Pack. 

I do  not  recall  having  obtained  any  of  the  Paraguay  lions  elsewhere  and  therefore 
believe  they  came  in  one  of  the  two  stock  books  which  Moreau  sold  to  me  some  35 
years  ago. 

(A)  — on  white  paper  in  scarlet,  brown-red,  rose,  blue,  orange,  yellow-green,  dull 
violet.  The  lettering  is  somewhat  larger  or  heavier  than  on  (B). 

(B)  — on  white  paper  in  blue,  yellow,  dark  violet,  and  in  green  on  paper  which  seems 
to  be  watermarked  with  double  loops,  interlaced. 

(C)  — seen  in  blue  on  white  paper  onlv.  The  lettering  is  very  small.  Black  cancella- 
tion (AM  ?)ERICA. 

On  (A)  and  (B)  the  object  behind  the  lion  appears  to  be  a standing,  shaded  lamp. 
On  (C)  it  is  more  like  a liberty  cap  on  a pole. 


€6Patr?  Herst 

and  die  1855  Proofs  of  New  Zealand 

Browsing  thru  our  clipping  file,  we  came  upon  a tear  sheet  from  Herst's  Outbursts 
published  last  summer  by  our  fellow  member,  the  Deacon  of  Shrub  Oak.  This  tells  us 
how  the  reprints — they  qualify  as  plate  proofs  in  accordance  with  our  terminology — of 
the  2 Pence  1855  issue  of  New  Zealand  came  to  be  made.  According  to  Herst,  a phila- 
telic student  was  preparing  a book  setting  forth  his  studies  of  the  early  New  Zealand 
issues.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  government  to  make  cardboard  reprints  of  the 
2 Pence  (Scott’s  design  Ai)  which  he  intended  to  include  with  each  copy  of  his  book, 
thus  providing  a means  of  studying  the  plate. 

This  book  was  never  published.  Years  later  these  were  found  among  the  effects  of 
the  would-be  writer  and  reached  the  philatelic  market.  Herst,  on  one  of  his  buying 
trips,  obtained  two  full  sheets  of  240  subjects  and  some  broken  sheets  which  he  promptly 
made  available  to  purchasers.  Probably  he  may  have  a few  left,  so  if  you  are  interested, 
get  in  touch  with  him.  G.M  .C. 
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Marcus  WIckliffe  Baldwin 
Bank  Note  Engraver 


By  Thomas  F.  Morris 


(Continued  from  Journal  No.  38,  page  84.) 


Baldwin’s  Diary  of  His  First  Days  In  Washington 

It  will  be  interesting  from  this  point  to  quote  directly  from  the  diary  of  Marcus 
Baldwin  from  the  time  he  stepped  on  the  train  at  Newark  that  memorable  morning  of 
January  4,  1897,  and  for  the  period  of  his  first  few  days  in  Washington: 

Jan.  4,  1897 — Started  for  Washington,  D.  C.  this  A.  M.  to  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  Arrived  at  the  Bureau  a little  before  3 :oo  o’clock.  Mr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to  the 
Commissioner’s  and  it  was  decided  to  have  me  start  to  work  the  next  day.  I stayed  at  the  Regent 
Hotel  over  night. 

Jan.  5 — Went  to  the  Bureau  this  A.  M.  Was  sworn  in  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  started  at  work  on  the  ticket  for  the  Inaugural  Ball  to  come  off  at  the  4th  of  March.  Went  with 
Mr.  Morris  this  evening  and  stayed  over  night.  Mr.  Morris  went  with  me  to  look  for  a boarding 
house.  After  looking  up  two  or  three  I decided  on  one  for  $35  per  month. 

Jan.  6 — Went  to  1402  Chapin  St.  and  told  Mrs.  Woodhull  I would  come  and  take  the  room  and 
board.  She  said  I could  have  it  for  $30  as  I took  my  lunch  down  town.  Worked  all  day  on  the 
Ball  ticket.  [He  later  moved  to  1411  Chapin  St.,  N.  W.] 

Went  to  Mr.  Morris’  house  this  evening  to  get  my  traveling  case  and  while  there  his  little  boy 

caught  his  dress  afire.  I just  saw  him  in  time  to  put  it  out  before  he  was  burned  for  which  I Was 

thankful  to  God  that  he  was  saved  from  suffering  if  not  death  and  he  had  permitted  me  to  do  a 
service  for  him. 

As  a youth  the  writer  can  faintly  remember  the  incident,  and  perhaps  a couple  of 
years  later  his  mother’s  mentioning  this  act  of  Providence  and  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  being 

instrumental  in  saving  his  brother’s  life.  To  come  face  to  face  fifty-six  years  later  with 
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Baldwin’s  Home  in  Washington,  1897 
Residence  of  W.  H.  Clarke,  1411  Chapin  Street,  N.  W. 


Dining  Room  Scene  with  Baldwin  and  Friends.  At  the  left  is 
his  Cousin  Charles  M.  Chalmers,  Bureau  Engraver 

a description  of  the  actual  happening  in  Air.  Baldwins  own  hand  writing  provided  a 
sensation  which  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 

Jan.  7 — Went  to  the  Bureau  this  A.  M.  and  was  just  a little  late.  Received  a very  good  letter  from 
Mother  that  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Also  a report  from  Louis  Siebert  of  the  Church  s financial 
statement  for  the  year.  Air.  Schlecht  left  the  Bureau  today  and  bid  us  all  goodb\e. 

Men  in  the  bank  note  profession  were  a close-knitted  group.  Like  other  art  fra- 
ternities they  had  a common  meeting  ground,  each  studied  the  other  s work,  and  in  a 
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majority  of  cases  they  could  distinguish  one  engraver’s  work  from  another.  Though 
engravers  worked  with  different  companies  in  far  distant  cities,  some  time  during 
their  careers  they  had  worked  together  and  were  friends,  or  by  reputation  were  well 
known  to  each  other.  Marcus  Baldwin  had  not  seen  Mr.  Schlecht  for  a number  of  years 
and  he  was  happy  to  be  working  side  by  side  with  his  contemporary,  when  within  two 
days  following  his  arrival  he  was  forced  to  say  goodbye  to  this  veteran  in  the  business, 
which  was  quite  distressing  to  him. 

The  Bureau  lost  a good  craftsman  when  Charles  Schlecht  departed  from  among  the 
engraving  personnel.  He  was  an  exceptionally  fine  engraver,  had  worked  on  the  National 
Currency,  and  among  his  notable  achievements  while  there  was  the  engraving  of  the 
large  1893  Columbian  diploma.  G.  F.  C.  Smillie  was  then  in  charge  of  the  picture 
engraving  department.  Mr.  Schlecht  had,  as  he  thought,  completed  a piece  of  engraving 
to  the  point  of  perfection  and  brought  it  to  Mr.  Smillie  for  his  approval.  A certain 
criticism  was  given  of  the  work,  which  hurt  the  pride  of  the  engraver,  and  he  forthwith 
told  Mr.  Smillie  if  there  was  more  to  be  done  he  would  himself  have  to  complete  it. 
The  dispute  ended  by  Mr.  Schlecht’s  submitting  his  resignation,  and  the  Bureau  lost  an 
artisan  of  wide  experience  in  the  engraving  profession. 

Jan.  8 — Mr.  Morris  gave  me  a figure  to  touch  up  the  die  today.  One  of  Mr.  Hatch’s  early  dies.  It 
is  to  be  used  on  the  Inauguration  program.  After  working  on  this  a few  hours  he  gave  me  the  front 
cover  of  the  Program  to  etch  some  ornament  work  around  the  vignette.  Mr.  Ponickau  [brother  of 
W.  Ponickau  then  with  Waterlow  & Sons,  England]  to  re-engrave  a vignette  of  the  Treasury  Building. 

Jan.  9 — Finished  part  of  the  border  around  the  vignette  and  bit  it  and  this  afternoon  moved  into  the 
room  with  Mr.  Fred  Smillie.  Went  down  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  this  evening  but  the  Secretary 
was  not  in.  My  trunk  came  this  evening  from  home. 

His  first  Sunday  in  Washington  found  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Morris  attending 
services  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  and  again  the  same  evening  he  went  to  hear  Dr. 
Paxton  of  Brooklyn  who  spoke  to  a crowded  church,  taking  as  his  theme,  “Suffering, 
Acting  and  Speaking.” 

Jan.  12 — Went  with  Mr.  Morris  and  wife  and  Mr.  Rose  and  his  wife  to  the  Mott  Observatory  to 
look  at  the  stars  and  moon  through  the  large  telescope.  The  night  was  cold  and  clear.  We  looked 
through  the  12  in.  glass  but  I was  disappointed  as  the  glass  did  not  show  the  stars  clearly  or  as  well 
as  Father’s  glass.  | His  father’s  telescope  was  found  among  Marcus  Baldwin’s  effects  twenty-seven 
years  following  his  death  and  is  in  possession  of  a resident  in  Washington.  At  the  time  of  its  transfer 
its  background  was  not  learned  until  this  item  was  read  in  the  son’s  diary.] 

Jan.  13 — Began  a cupid  on  a die  to  be  used  on  the  Inaugural  ticket.  [The  “ticket”,  or  more  properly 
described,  part  of  the  official  Inauguration  Program,  had  on  its  face  the  portraits  of  President  McKinley 
and  Vice  President  Hobart  and  was  designed  by  the  then  Chief  of  the  Engraving  Division,  Thomas 
F.  Morris,  Sr.] 


Attends  tlie  President’s  Reception 

Jan.  14 — Went  to  the  President’s  reception  this  evening  with  Mr.  Morris  and  wife.  Enjoyed  very 
much  the  music  and  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  were  very  fine  and  in  some 
cases  scanty.  The  Army  Officers  wore  their  regalia  and  swords,  and  the  rooms  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  palms,  flowers  and  potted  plants.  We  were  all  introduced  to  and  shook  hands  with 
the  President  and  his  wife  and  ladies  of  the  cabinet  officers.  The  rooms  were  thronged  with  guests 
and  very  much  crowded. 

It  was  an  established  custom  for  the  heads  of  Government  agencies  each  year  to  be 
invited  to  the  President’s  reception.  The  invitation  was  engraved  in  script  lettering  and 
printed  on  a heavy  card  about  4-11/16  by  5-5/8  inches,  with  a small  gold  embossed  seal  of 
the  President  placed  at  top  center. 

Jan.  X5 — Mr.  Morris  and  I called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  this  evening  and  had  a talk 
with  him  on  the  work  for  the  young  men  of  the  City. 

From  that  day  Marcus  Baldwin  became  actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  giving  of  his  time  and  rendering  financial  assistance  within  his  means  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  youth  toward  a better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
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An  Invitation  to  the  President’s  New  Year  Receptions 


He  became  more  deeply  involved  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  as  he  became  better  acquainted 
in  Washington.  His  whole  desire  was  to  impart  to  them  the  doctrines  he  had  learned 
and  lived  by  since  his  youth. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  January  17th,  he  paid  a visit  to  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  had  been  invited  by  his  associate,  George  U.  Rose,  and  this  first 
visit  and  others  that  followed  brought  him  together  with  those  with  whom  he  felt  com- 
patible in  thought  and  action,  and  he  remained  a communicant  of  this  Church  and  became 
a principal  participant  in  its  many  activities  during  the  years  that  followed. 


Design  for  Inaugural  Program  of  McKinley  and  Hobart,  March  4,  1807 

(Designed  by  Thomas  F.  Morris,  Sr.) 
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I he  portraits  of  McKinley  and  Hobart  used  for  the  Inaugural  Program  shown  here 
were  engraved  by  G.  F.  C.  Smillie  a few  weeks  earlier,  following  their  election  to  office, 
while  some  other  parts  of  the  design,  including  the  cupid  at  the  right,  were  engraved  by 
Baldwin.  The  latter  carried  through  his  part  of  the  work  in  about  22  days,  plus  24^2 
hours  overtime,  working  one  period  during  its  development  to  2:30  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  illustrates  the  length  of  time  required  in  etching  a die  of  this  size.  He  com- 
pleted his  work  on  February  6th  and  started  home  on  the  4:00  o’clock  Congressional 
Express  “in  a drawing  room  car;  the  excursion  ticket  was  $10,  drawing  room  car  $1.00 
and  supper  in  dining  car  $1.00.  Arrived  home  at  about  10:40  P.  M.  Folks  at  home 
glad  to  see  me.” 

On  the  following  Monday,  February  8th,  he  spent  the  morning  at  home  packing  up 
proofs  and  other  things  which  he  wanted  in  Washington  and  started  back  from  Newark 
to  his  adopted  city  on  the  5:46  train,  arriving  in  Washington  at  10:35  P-  M. 

Before  he  left  his  fireside  in  Newark  he  anticipated  some  dreary  hours  in  a strange 
city,  but  he  tried  not  to  give  in  to  this  feeling  after  his  arrival  in  Washington.  After 
becoming  settled,  one  might  say,  he  plunged  into  his  new  activities  and  his  evenings  and 
weekends  throughout  his  first  year  as  a resident  were  taken  up  with  varied  outside  interests. 

From  his  own  written  record  in  the  year  1897  we  find  that  he  attended  many  illus- 
trated lectures  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  National  Geographical  Society  and  other  institu- 
tions, visited  the  museums,  and  attended  art  groups.  He  joined  the  Camera  Club  and 
was  a regular  attendant,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  young  men’s  group,  Bible  classes,  and  also 
joined  a choral  group  for  weekly  sings.  His  interest  in  music  led  him  to  a teacher  of 
the  violin,  as  well  as  the  cello.  He  learned  to  play  both  instruments  and  then  joined 
others  in  amateur  musicians’  groups  for  their  own  enjoyment.  He  became  interested  in 
the  Central  Union  Mission  in  that  city  and  would  give  his  hearers  his  own  ideas  on 
moral  and  religious  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  spiritual  life.  Marcus  Baldwin 
was  ever  thoughtful  of  others,  and  by  way  of  illustration  of  this  characteristic  the  follow- 
ing incident  may  be  related.  He  read  in  the  morning  paper  of  a young  man’s  being 
injured  by  a street  cable-car  and  of  his  being  taken  to  a hospital.  The  day  before  he  had 
received  various  gifts  from  his  family  on  his  birthday  and  one  member  had  sent  him  a 
box  of  flowers.  To  satisfy  the  desire  to  be  helpful  to  this  unfortunate  young  man  whom 
he  had  never  met,  he  forthwith  sent  him  the  flowers,  with  words  of  encouragement. 

Inauguration  of  President  McKinley 

An  Inauguration  of  a President  of  the  United  States  was  a great  event  in  the  nation’s 
capital  in  those  days.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  declared  a holiday.  Government  employees 
in  the  Treasury  Department  were  afforded  seats  in  a specially  constructed  stand  just  south 
of  the  Treasury  building  where  one  had  a clear  view  of  the  procession  as  it  moved  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Capitol  building.  This  was  the  location  that  Marcus  occu- 
pied with  Tom  Morris  and  his  family  on  March  4,  1897,  to  view  the  Inaugural  parade  of 
President  McKinley.  His  diary  states  that  he  “took  some  snap-shots  of  the  parade, 
including  President  McKinley.”  These  views  show  Pennsylvania  Avenut  not  greatly 
changed  from  earlier  views  taken  from  the  same  spot  when  the  victorious  Union  armies 
marched  up  the  same  avenue  following  the  Civil  War,  except  for  the  Post  Office  build- 
ing then  only  recently  built.  That  same  evening  he  and  George  U.  Rose  witnessed  the  big 
display  of  fireworks  from  Mr.  Rose’s  father’s  office  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Treasury  building. 

Baldwin’s  service  with  the  Government  began  on  January  5,  1897,  and  ended  August 
16,  1920.  Most  of  his  work  will  be  recorded  in  this  monograph.  With  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  years  the  record  is  complete  and  will  be  listed  in  chronological  order.  Some 
of  the  more  important  work  will  be  illustrated,  especially  where  there  is  available  an 
essay,  an  unfinished  engraving  or  a design  of  a stamp  which  has  never  before  been  seen 
by  the  philatelic  world.  If  it  is  considered  important  to  give  dates,  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  complete  a certain  die,  or  some  interesting  note  that  has  been  written  as  the 
work  progresses,  this  will  be  done  for  the  edification  of  the  redder. 
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Having  finished  the  Inauguration  Program,  on  February  8th  he  started  that  evening 
to  work  on  a small  eagle  to  be  used  on  a pass  for  the  Inauguration  ceremonies  at  the 
Capitol.  The  recorded  work  carried  through  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1897  was  the  following: 

‘T  ancy”  head  of  female  figure  for  $2  note  design. 

Coat  of  Arms  of  Wisconsin. 

Retouching  the  $1  Silver  Certificate  plate — stopping  out  part  of  sky  and  etching  it 
in  again. 

Coat  of  Arms  of  Utah. 

Etching  leaves  on  $5  Silver  Certificate. 

Coat  of  Arms  of  Ohio. 

Portrait  of  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State. 

Continuing  with  extracts  from  his  diary  for  1897: 

Alay  17 — Air.  Johnson  took  the  Sherman  photos  this  morning  and  they  are  going  to  have  the  Secretary 
sit  for  another  photo. 

July  16 — Air.  Johnson  took  a proof  of  Sherman’s  portrait  and  showed  it  to  President  AIcKinley.  He 
thought  it  a good  likeness. 


Tlie  Designer  ]R»  Ostrander  Smith  Comes  to  the  Bureau 

A few  days  following  Mr.  Morris’  departure  from  the  Bureau  the  middle  of  June, 
John  R.  Hill  wTas  appointed  in  his  place  as  Chief  of  the  Engraving  Division.  Hill  had 
been  employed  at  the  Bureau  as  a letter  engraver  but  had  had  no  experience  in  the  design- 
ing end  of  the  bank  note  business.  It  became  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a person 
wTho  could  measure  up  to  the  designing  talents  of  the  two  men  wTho  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  position  of  head  of  engraving.  Both  Tom  Morris  and  his  predecessor,  George 
W.  Casilear,  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  technical  end  of  the  business  as  well  as 
designing,  and  these  men  not  only  supervised  the  work  of  the  department  but  also  did  most 
of  the  designing.  Qualified  men  were  difficult  to  find  writh  all-round  experience.  The 
greatest  of  them  then  living  was  James  Macdonough,  President  of  the  American  Bank 
Note  Co.,  and  that  company’s  chief  designer,  Alfred  S.  Major.  Some  few  years  earlier 
John  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  eminent  sculptor,  had  prevailed  upon  his  friend  A.  D.  Shepard, 
Vice-President  of  the  American,  to  place  his  stepson  R.  Ostrander  Smith  in  the  designing 
department  of  the  company.  Ostrander  Smith  had  an  aptitude  for  intricate  design;  his 
progress  was  rapid  and  every  one  in  the  business  considered  he  had  a bright  future.  He 
was  twenty-four  years  old  when  in  the  summer  of  1897  Mr.  Hill  interviewed  him  and 
offered  him  the  position  of  designer  at  the  Bureau.  The  salary  increase  over  American’s 
pay  was  tempting  and  he  accepted  the  position.  This  leads  up  to  the  entry  in  Baldwin’s 
diary  dated  July  19,  1897,  reading  as  follows: 

Air.  Smith  from  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  came  to  work  here  today  as  a designer  at  the  Bureau. 


The  purpose  of  reciting  all  this  is  to  note  the  part  that  Ostrander  Smith  and  Marcus 
Baldwin  played  together  at  the  Bureau  for  a period  of  over  five  years,  the  one  designing 
and  the  other  engraving  the  same  design  for  stamps,  currency,  bonds  and  many  other 
documents.  These  designs  by  Smith  are  masterly  executed  and  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
story.  The  Trans-Mississippi  (1889),  Pan-American  (1901)  and  1902  Regular  issue  are 
classics  in  design.  It  wTas  difficult  for  him  to  render  a less  intricate  design,  a design  that 
would  take  less  time  for  the  engraver  to  execute  on  steel  and,  of  course,  less  costly. 

Baldwin  and  Smith  became  close  friends.  Both  were  ardent  tennis  players.  During 
Smith’s  short  employment  at  the  Bureau  they  found  much  in  common  in  discussing  bank 
note  affairs  and  the  men  connected  wfith  the  business  back  in  New  York  and  also  in  accom- 
panying each  other  to  view  exhibitions  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  other  spots  in 
Washington  of  like  interest. 
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Engraves  a Postal  Card  Ole  for  Surface  Printing 

In  addition  to  his  engraving  work,  Marcus  Baldwin  put  down  as  a record  in  his  diary 
all  interesting  happenings  in  his  daily  life.  One  such  incident  is  that  recorded  below  on 
July  22,  1897: 

July  22  Saw  the  Aluminum  point  on  the  Washington  Monument  reflecting  the  sun  this  afternoon  at 
2 145.  I his  happens  only  at  a certain  time  in  the  year  from  the  windows  of  the  Bureau. 

Finished  vignette  figure  called  “Fortuna”  begun  by  Chas.  Schlecht. 

Ornamental  corner  for  Revenue  stamp. 


Steps  in  the  Development  of  the  Die  for  1898  U.  S.  Postal  Card 


Aug.  7 — Commenced  to  engrave  a portrait  for  U.  S.  Postal  card  to  be  used  for  surface  printing  this 

afternoon. 

Aug.  9 — Finished  tracing  of  Adams  for  postal  this  A.  M.  and  commenced  tracing  on  the  steel  this 

afternoon. 

Aug.  12  to  19 — Worked  all  day  on  portrait. 

Aug.  20 — On  portrait  until  3 :oo  o’clock — then  Mr.  Rose  took  die  and  cut  some  lettering  and  lines  on  it. 

Aug.  23 — All  day  on  postal  note. 

Sept.  7 — All  day  on  postal  note. 

Sept.  17 — All  day  on  postal  note. 

Sept.  18 — One-half  day  on  postal  note. 

Oct.  1 1 to  12 — Worked  5 /2  hours  on  postal  note. 

Oct.  12 — The  Portrait  of  John  Adams  approved  today. 

Oct.  13 — Did  some  additional  work  on  portrait  in  morning. 

It  took  the  engraver  approximately  14  working  days  to  complete  the  John  Adams 
portrait  for  the  postal  card  which  was  issued  to  the  public  on  March  31,  1898. 

The  Adams  portrait  used  on  this  postal  card  was  the  first  of  a number  of  similar  type 
portraits  Baldwin  engraved  during  his  service  at  the  Bureau.  Nowhere  in  the  record  of 
the  engraver,  either  during  his  employ  with  the  National  or  his  association  with  Bald- 
win & Gleason,  is  there  any  indication  that  he  had  had  experience  in  engraving  dies  for 
surface  printing.  However,  the  excellence  of  the  work  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he 
had  gained  some  previous  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  engraving. 

The  method  of  engraving  a die  to  be  used  for  surface  printing  is  carried  out  differ- 
ently and  in  a reverse  manner  from  that  employed  for  an  intaglio  engraved  die.  In  pre- 
paring the  die  for  surface  printing,  such  as  used  for  postal  cards,  the  engraver  cuts  away 
by  hand  or  etches  away  with  acid  all  metal  surrounding  the  subject,  leaving  only  the 
lines  which  make  up  the  subject,  including  the  adjacent  lettering.  These  remaining  parts 
thus  become  raised  and  form  the  level  of  the  die  surface.  In  surface  printing  the  ink 
roller  passes  over  the  engraved  subject  and  the  cut  or  etched  away  part  does  not  contact 
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the  ink;  hence  only  the  smooth,  raised  surface  of  the  subject  can  print.  Relief  engraving, 
as  this  is  called,  is  exacting  and  painstaking  work.  Only  one  with  great  skill  would 
undertake  work  of  this  character. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  engraver  works  continuously  on  a die  and  finishes  it  without 
interruptions.  He  is  taken  off  one  piece  of  work  which  he  begins  for  more  pressing  work 
on  another  die.  All  through  Baldwin’s  service  at  the  Bureau  the  record  indicates  that 
he  would  shift  his  attention  from  one  piece  of  work  to  some  other  work  completely 
different  if  the  urgency  of  the  latter  required  it. 

Sept.  8 — Bull’s  Head  for  a large  certificate  for  Agricultural  Department. 

Sept.  15-16 — All  day  engraving  wreath  on  portrait  for  postal  card  of  Jefferson’s  head. 

Sept.  28 — Began  a io  cts.  cigar  Revenue  Stamp  head  of  Henry  Clay  for  surface  printing  this  morning. 

Sept.  29 — Henry  Clay  portrait. 

Sept.  30 — At  work  at  Henry  Clay  portrait  until  2:00  o’clock,  then  at  wreath  around  the  Jefferson 

head  on  postal  note  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Oct.  1 — All  day  on  wreath,  Jefferson  postal  note. 

Oct.  2 — Clay  portrait. 

Nov.  3 — At  portrait  of  Clay  all  day. 

Nov.  4 — At  work  on  portrait  of  Henry  Clay  all  day  finishing. 

Nov.  8 — All  morning  retouching  surface  portrait  of  Clinton  for  20c  cigar  Revenue  Stamp. 

Nov.  ix — At  work  at  background  of  portrait  of  Lafayette  transfer  until  2:30  P.  M.  Rest  of  day 

retouching  transfer  of  surface  portrait  of  Henry  Clay. 

Nov.  12 — At  work  in  the  morning  retouching  portrait  of  Henry  Clay  on  Revenue  Stamp. 


President  MeKiiiley’s  Saddle  Horse 

Nov.  16 — Went  to  the  White  House  stables  this  morning  at  10:30  and  photographed  President 
McKinley’s  saddle  horse.  Made  six  exposures  and  developed  the  photo  in  the  afternoon.  Whole  time 
spent  2 y2  hours,  at  the  stable  and  i1/^  developing  photos. 

Chief  Johnson  of  the  Bureau  had  previously  requested  by  letter  to  the  President’s 
Secretary  that  he  desired  such  a photograph  be  taken  for  use  on  a Department  of  Agri- 
culture certificate,  and  as  a result  John  Addison  Porter  wrote  the  following  reply: 


My  dear  Sir : 


EXECUTIVE  MANSION 
Washington 


November  13,  1897 


I have  just  received  your  letter  in  regard  to  a proposed  portrait  and  engraving  of  the  President’s 
horse’s  head  for  use  by  your  Department.  The  horse  is  now  at  the  Executive  Mansion  stables  where  a 
photograph  can  be  taken  of  him  at  your  convenience. 

I have  left  an  order  at  the  stables  to  have  your  request  complied  with  whenever  your  photographer 
comes  there. 

Hoping  the  result  may  be  satisfactory,  I am 


Very  truly  yours, 

John  Addison  Porter 
Secretary  to  the  President 

Mr.  Claude  M.  Johnson, 

Director  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  18 — Went  to  the  stables  and  made  three  more  photos  of  the  McKinley  horse  this  afternoon  and 
developed  them  in  the  afternoon. 

Nov.  19 — Preparing  to  engrave  horse’s  head  this  afternoon. 

Nov.  20 — Made  tracing  of  horse’s  head  and  retouched  a photo  of  the  horse  this  afternoon. 

Nov.  22 — Began  etching  the  head  of  McKinley’s  horse  today. 

Nov.  23 — At  McKinley’s  horse  head  all  day. 
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Baldwin’s  Photograph  and  Engraving  of  President  McKinley’s  Saddle  Horse 

(Reduced  about  20  per  cent) 

Nov.  24 — At  horse’s  head  all  day.  Finished  the  etching  and  bit  it  out  this  afternoon. 

Nov.  29  [to  Dec.  5] — At  work  on  McKinley’s  horse. 

Dec.  6 — Finished  head  of  McKinley’s  horse. 

From  December  6th  to  the  end  of  the  year  1897,  Baldwin’s  working  hours  were  spent 
on  the  engraving  “Soldiers  Telegraphing  in  War,”  which  he  also  designed. 

When  Baldwin  made  his  monthly  visits  at  weekends  to  see  his  mother  and  father  in 
Newark  during  that  year  (1897),  he  would  remain  over  for  an  extra  day  or  two  to  call 
upon  and  have  lunch  with  old  engraving  friends  in  New  York.  During  his  vacation  days 
in  August  at  Ocean  Grove  he  took  occasion  to  visit  his  friend  and  teacher  Alfred  Jones,  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  when  Mr.  Jones  showed  him  a copper  plate  of  Washington’s  head  he 
was  engraving  and  then  gave  him  four  proof  engravings  of  his  recent  bank  note  vignettes. 

He  took  a few  extra  days  during  the  Christmas  week  to  be  with  his  family.  During 
his  stay  he  found  time  to  make  a special  trip  to  Brooklyn  to  visit  his  old  friend  Tom 
Morris.  He  found  that  Morris  had  been  taken  to  a private  hospital,  where  he  went  to 
visit  him  the  following  day  in  New  York.  It  was  a sad  note  to  the  writer  to  read  in  his 
diary  the  following,  dated  December  31,  1897: 

Went  to  see  Miss  Morris  at  the  International  Bank  Note  Co.  at  18  Broadway,  and  afterwards  to  see 

Mr.  Morris.  He  had  had  an  operation  performed  taking  out  his  left  eye.  He  was  glad  to  see  me  but 
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appeared  to  be  suffering  great  pain.  The  doctor  did  not  give  me  much  encouragement  that  he  would 
recover. 

I his  was  his  last  visit,  for  Tom  Morris  died  a few  days  thereafter. 

Coetieiaatloii  of  His  IDiary  for  1898 

Jan.  6 At  small  portrait  of  Seward  on  2 oz.  Rev.  Stamp  retouching  die  in  afternoon. 

Jan.  8 — All  day  on  above. 

Jan.  io — All  day  on  above. 

Jan.  ii — All  day  on  above. 

Jan.  12 — All  day  on  above. 

Received  my  permanent  appointment  as  portrait  and  vignette  engraver  at  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  today.  Have  been  here  one  year  last  Tuesday,  a week. 

Jan.  13  Seward  portrait.  Young  Mandel  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  called  this  afternoon  at 
Bureau. 

Jan.  14 — At  work  at  a 2nd  transfer  of  Seward. 

Jan.  15 — At  work  at  a 2nd  transfer  of  Seward. 

Jan.  17 — All  day  at  head  of  Seward  retouching. 

Jan.  18 — At  work  at  2nd  transfer  of  Seward  head.  Received  letter  from  British  American  Bank  Note 
Co.  asking  me  to  engrave  a portrait. 

Jan.  19 — At  head  of  Seward  2nd  transfer  all  day.  Heard  that  Mr.  Morris  died  yesterday  at  11 
o’clock. 

Jan.  20 — y2  day  at  portrait  of  Seward. 

Jan.  24 — Ornament  around  head  of  Seward  in  afternoon. 

Jan.  25 — Ornament  around  head  of  Seward  all  day. 

Jan.  26 — Finished  ornament. 

Jan.  28 — In  afternoon  at  small  portrait  of  Seward  No.  1. 

Jan.  29 — All  day  on  head  of  Seward  No.  1. 

Jan.  31 — On  head  of  Seward  until  2:30. 

Feb.  2 — All  day  on  head  of  Seward  No.  1. 

Feb.  3 — Worked  at  3rd  head  of  Seward  on  ic  Snuff  die  4479. 

Feb.  4 — Worked  all  day  at  small  head  of  Seward  die  4479  reentering  lines. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Highest  Award  to  U»  §•  Essays  and  Proofs 

At  the  Long  Island  Stamp  Club  Annual  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Franklin  Hotel, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  1953,  the  first  prize  wras  awarded  to  Fred  Caposella, 
E.  P.  S.  682,  for  his  beautiful  exhibit  of  United  States  Die  and  Plate  Proofs.  This  exhibit 
was  composed  of  19th  Century  postage  issues  from  1847  to  1900  and  is  beautifully 
mounted  on  blank  pages  with  differently  designed  narrow  borders  in  colored  inks.  The 
1847  issue  included  a page  of  six  five  cents  trial  color  large  die  proofs  and  a similar  page 
of  seven  ten  cents.  These  pages  were  followed  wTith  large  die  sunk  proofs,  in  normal 
colors,  on  6x8  inch  cards  without  the  usual  cross  hatching.  Each  stamp  of  each  issue 
was  also  displayed  with  the  1902  small  die  proofs  and  plate  proofs  on  India  paper  in 
blocks  of  four.  This  collection  had  previouslv  been  shown  at  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  E.  P.  S. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  was  Richard  Voss,  and  the  Judges  were  Harry 
Lindquist,  publisher  of  Stamps,  and  Mrs.  Leona  Pecha. — C.  W.  B. 
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Canada 

The  Dies  for  the  1859  Issue 

By  Henry  Gates,  E.  P.  S. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pence  Issue  (1851),  the  Province  of  Canada  had  a cumbersome 
currency  system  with  denominations  of  money  in  pounds,  dollars,  shillings,  pence,  cents 
and  mills.  The  dollar  was  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a pound  currency.  The  English  pound 
sterling  was  made  equal  to  one  pound,  four  shillings  and  four  pence  or  four  dollars,  eighty- 
six  and  two-thirds  cents  currency.  Ten  dollars  in  U.  S.  gold  was  equal  to  two  pounds, 
ten  shillings  currency  and  was  accepted  as  legal  tender  in  the  province. 

It  was  no  surprise  when  in  May  of  1859  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of 
Canada  passed  an  Act  effective  July  1,  1859  changing  to  a single  monetary  system  of  a 
decimal  currency  basis.  This  necessitated  the  postage  stamps  being  changed  to  express 
the  values  in  “cents”  instead  of  “pence”  as  heretofore. 

The  Post  Office  Department  notified  the  current  contractors,  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company  of  New  York  to  prepare  a series  using  the  new  values.  It  also  requested 
that  the  Pence  designs  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  new  issue.  The  One-Half  Pence, 
Th  ree  Pence,  and  Six  Pence  would  become  the  One  Cent,  Five  Cents,  and  Ten  Cents 
respectively.  The  Seven  and  One-Half  Pence  and  Ten  Pence  would  become  the  Twelve 
and  a Half  Cents  and  the  Seventeen  Cents  respectively.  The  two  latter  stamps  being 
mainly  used  for  packet  letters  would  still  retain  their  sterling  values  in  addition  to  the 
new  currency  values. 

There  is  considerable  misunderstanding  among  collectors  and  disagreement  by  phila- 
telic writers  as  to  the  method  of  the  die  changes,  some  of  which  is  in  error.  For  instance, 
Fred  Jarrett  writes  the  following  in  his  book  of  British  North  America:  “The  stamps 
followed  the  general  design  of  the  Pence  Issue.  Parts  of  the  design  appearing  on  the 
transfer  rolls  used  in  making  the  Pence  Issue  plates,  which  could  not  be  used  for  the  new 
stamps,  were  removed  before  obtaining  an  individual  transfer  roll  impression  for  each 
stamp  in  soft  steel.  On  this  piece  of  steel  the  balance  of  the  new  design  would  be  engraved, 
the  steel  hardened,  and  from  these  new  dies  would  be  made  new  transfer  rolls,  followed 
by  the  plate  itself.” 

Winthrop  Boggs  writes  the  following  in  his  book  of  Canada:  “The  basis  for  the 
new  stamps  was  the  Pence  Issue.  With  the  exception  of  the  I2^c  the  respective  Pence 
dies  were  modified  (and  thereby  cancelled)  and  new  transfer  rolls  containing  two  reliefs 
were  made  to  lay  down  the  plate.”  In  the  Collectors  Club  Philatelist,  Vol.  30,  No.  5, 
he  further  writes  referring  to  an  illustration  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  Record 
Ledger,  “This  photograph  is  interesting  also  in  that  it  shows  that  the  Bank  Note  Com- 
panies sometimes  altered  the  original  die  to  make  new  designs.” 

Clifton  Howe  writes  in  his  book  of  Canada  “The  central  design  in  each  of  the 
above  stamps  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  Pence  stamps  that  preceded  them — 
indeed  the  portrait  and  surrounding  oval  with  inscriptions  on  the  I2p2  are  all  unchanged. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  new  dies  were  “built  up”  from  the  old  ones,  the  central 
portions  being  transferred  and  the  required  changes  in  surrounding  inscriptions  etc.,  being 
newly  engraved.” 

Tlie  Actual  Process 

Before  hardening,  a die  can  be  altered  by  additional  engraving  or  retouching.  It  was 
not  usual  to  make  any  alteration  which  requires  replacing  metal  that  has  been  removed. 
After  hardening  a die  cannot  be  altered  by  additional  engraving. 

The  dies  for  the  1859  Issue  were  made  using  the  Pence  designs  as  a basis  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Pence  dies  were  used  to  make  new  transfer  roll  reliefs.  Parts 
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of  the  existing  designs  not  required  in  the  new  issue  were  removed  from  the  soft  steel  roll. 
These  transfer  rolls  bearing  the  partial  designs  were  then  hardened  and  laid  down  on 
new  soft  steel  dies  for  the  new  issue.  The  new  dies  were  completed  by  engraving,  then 
hardened  for  making  the  transfer  rolls  for  the  1859  issue. 

As  the  changes  mainly  concerned  the  values,  the  vignettes  with  several  exceptions 
were  unaltered.  For  listing  the  die  alterations  I have  divided  the  design  into  three  areas. 

A.  The  Vignette. 

B.  The  lettered  band  enclosing  the  vignette. 

C.  The  four  corner  spandrels  outside  of  the  oval  band. 


Remaining  Parts  of  One  Half  Pence  Design 


ONE  CENT 

A.  Some  horizontal  lines  forming  the  background  were  strengthened. 

B.  ONE  CENT  replaces  the  former  value.  The  scroll  at  each  side  separating  the 

value  from  CANADA  and  POSTAGE  was  lengthened. 

C.  No  alteration. 


What  Remained  of  the  Three  Pence  Design 


FIVE  CENTS 

A.  No  alterations. 

B.  FIVE  CENTS  replaces  the  former  value.  A quatre  foil  ornament  at  each  side 

separating  the  value  from  CANADA  and  POSTAGE  was  added. 

C.  The  four  spandrels  were  newly  engraved  consisting  of  figures  “5”  placed 

obliquely  over  a cross-hatched  background. 
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All  That  Was  Left  of  the  Six  Pence  Design 


TEN  CENTS 

A.  Diagonal  lines  were  added  to  the  existing  horizontal  ones,  covering  the  entire 

background. 

The  face  of  Albert  was  retouched  and  some  curls  were  added  to  the  hair. 

B.  TEN  CENTS  replaced  the  former  value. 

C.  The  four  spandrels  were  newly  engraved  consisting  of  Roman  Numerals  “X” 

placed  obliquely  over  a cross-hatched  background. 


Original  Part  of  the  Six  Pence  Sterling  Design 


TWELVE  AND  A HALF  CENTS 

A.  No  alterations. 

B.  No  alterations. 

C.  The  four  spandrels  were  newly  engraved  consisting  of  “12^4’’  placed  obliquely 

over  a cross-hatched  background. 
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What  Remained  of  the  Ten  Pence  Design 

SEVENTEEN  CENTS 

A.  No  alterations. 

B.  SEVENTEEN  CENTS  replaced  the  former  value.  A small  oval  at  each  side 

separating  the  value  from  CANADA  and  POSTAGE  replaced  the  former 
ornaments. 

C.  The  top  spandrels  containing  “8d.stg.”  are  unaltered.  The  lower  spandrels  were 

newdy  engraved  consisting  of  the  figures  “17”  placed  obliquely  over  a cross- 
hatched  background. 


A few  characteristics  not  necessary  parts  of  three  designs,  but  common  to  the  Pence  and 
the  1859  issues  are  as  follows: 


One  Cent  Design 


ONE  CENT 

A small  dash  between  the  two  top  outer  frame  lines  and  above  the  “O”  of  POSTAGE. 
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Twelve  & One  Half  Cents  Design 
TWELVE  & ONE-HALF  CENTS 

A line  in  the  “A”  of  PACKET  still  bears  evidence  of  the  cracked  die  for  the  7^2  Pence. 
This  cracked  die  will  be  explained  in  a future  article.  A dot  in  the  white  oval  between 
the  lettering  area  and  vignette  and  to  the  right  of  the  first  “A”  of  CANADA. 


Seventeen  Cents  Design 


SEVENTEEN  CENTS 

A short  vertical  line  in  the  vignette  and  under  the  “O”  of  POSTAGE. 

A dash  in  the  white  oval  between  the  lettering  area  and  top  right  spandrel  and  between 
the  “O”  and  “S”  of  POSTAGE. 

This  was  first  cited  long  ago  as  evidence  that  the  1859  Issue  had  its  origin  in  the  Pence 
Issue. 

These  few  characteristics  are  added  evidence  that  the  Pence  Issue  was  the  basis  for  the 
1859  Issue.  Where  found  they  show  that  such  part  of  the  design  was  retained. 

Much  of  the  information  I have  used  is  well  known.  It  is  only  because  the  additional 
.observations  I have  made  are  best  illustrated  using  all  the  available  data. 
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The  Mandos  Trophy 


The  Mandos  trophy  is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  exhibit  of  foreign  essays  and 
proofs  at  the  annual  Essay  Proof  Society  exhibition.  To  be  competed  for  annually  and  to 
become  the  permanent  property  of  the  first  collector  to  win  it  three  times. 

The  Mandos  trophy  will  be  first  presented  for  competition  at  the  TAMSPA  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  August  13-17,  1953  at  Tampa,  Florida.  Those  who  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  this  exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Essay  Proof  Society,  can  obtain  a prospectus  from 
Mr.  George  Ritter,  General  Chairman,  Route  8,  Box  534,  Tampa  4,  Florida. 


The  Lowe  Annual  Review,  1951*52 

This  annual  profusely  illustrated  digest  of  the  Robson  Lowe  auction  and  private 
treaty  business  has  been  received.  In  its  44  pages  are  listed  a vast  array  of  rarities  among 
which  we  note  a good  representation  of  items  in  our  field.  Those  who  follow  the  Lowe 
sales  throughout  the  year  cannot  be  otherwise  than  impressed  by  the  volume  of  essays 
and  proofs  represented  in  such  sales. 

Because  of  its  very  fine  illustrations  of  rare  pieces  and  the  prices  realized,  this  bro- 
chure is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  serious  collector’s  philatelic  library.  A copy  may  be 
obtained  from  Carl  Pelander,  American  Agent  for  Robson  Lowe,  545  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  \ ork  17.  London  price  is  two  shillings. 


— G.  W.  C. 
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U.  S.  XX  Century 


.Essay  Designs,  Models  and  Proofs 


By  Sol  Glass 


(Continued  from  Journal  No.  39,  page  74.) 

Service  Women  Issue 

Three  Cents — Issued  September  11,  1952 


1013E-A.  Rejected  Essay 
Women  of  the  Marines,  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Corps 


1013E-B.  Rejected  Essay 
Women  of  the  Marines,  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Corps 


1013E-C.  Rejected  Essay 
Women  of  the  Air  Corps,  Navy, 
Army  and  Marines 


1013E-D.  Approved  Model 
Women  of  the  Marines,  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Corps 


Three  Rejected  Designs. 

Designer — Wm.  K.  Schrage. 

Modelers — Wm.  K.  Schrage  and  Robert  L.  Miller. 

Engravers — Frame  and  Vignette,  Charles  A.  Brooks. 

Lettering  and  Numerals,  John  S.  Edmondson. 

Design  Essayed  July  11,  1952  to  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Model  Approved  July  17,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Die  Proof  Approved  August  15,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Source  of  Design 

A photograph  of  four  women  in  the  Armed  Services,  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Defence  through  the  Post  Office  Department.  None  of  the  women  shown  on  the  stamp 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Services,  but  are  the  same  four  women  (Powers  Models) 
whose  pictures  were  used  on  a recruiting  folder.  The  photograph  of  the  U.  S.  CapitoL 
used  in  the  design  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
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Gutenberg  Bible  Issue 


1 hree  Cents — Issued  September  30,  1952 


500™  ANNIVERSARY  OR  THE 
^PRINTING  OP  THE  PiRST  BOOK 
THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  FROM  MOVABLE 
TYPE,  8Y  JOHANN  GUTENBERG 


500 th  An  tiiltersary 
of  the  printing 
of  the  first  book. 
£he  Bnly  Bible, 
from  mo  liable  tupr.hu 
Johann  (Gutenberg  ' 


1014E-B.  Approved  Model 
Gutenberg  Showing  Proof  to  the 
Elector  of  Mainz 


1014E-A.  Rejected  Essay 
Gutenberg  Showing  Proof  to  the 
Elector  of  Mainz 


One  Rejected  Design. 

Designer — Victor  S.  McCloskey,  Jr. 

Engravers — Vignette,  Arthur  W.  Dintaman. 

Frame,  Lettering  and  Numerals,  John  S.  Edmondson. 
Design  Essayed  June  20,  1952  to  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Model  Approved  June  24,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Die  Proof  Approved  August  8,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 


Source  of  Design 

A photograph  of  a painting  by  Edward  Laning,  “Gutenberg  showing  a proof  to  the 
Elector  of  Mainz,”  third  of  the  four  Laning  Murals,  which  was  furnished  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 


Newspaper  Boys  Issue 

Three  Cents — Issued  October  4,  1952 


1015E-A.  Pencil  Sketch 
Newspaper  Bay,  Torch  and  Group 
of  Homes 


1015E-B.  Rejected  Essay 
American  Newspaper  Boy 
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DEMOCRACV  I M AMIERI 


3Q 


1015E-C.  Rejected  Essay 
American  Newspaper  Boy 


1015E-D.  Rejected  Essay 
American  Newspaper  Boy 


AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER 


1015E-E.  Approved  Model 
Newspaper  Boy,  Torch  and  Group 
of  Homes 


Three  Rejected  Designs. 

Designer — F.  O.  Alexander,  Editorial  Cartoonist,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
Modeler — Charles  A.  Chickering. 

Engravers — Vignette,  Richard  M.  Bovver. 

Lettering  and  Numeral,  Robert  J.  Jones. 

Design  Essayed  May  29,  1952  to  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Model  Approved  June  11,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Die  Proof  Approved  August  8,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Source  of  Design 

A pencil  sketch  prepared  by  F.  O.  Alexander,  Editorial  Cartoonist,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Red  Cross  Issue 

Three  Cents — Issued  November  21,  1952 


1016E-A.  Rejected  Essay 
Shackled  Hands  Reaching;  for 
Red  Cross  Parcel 


1016E-B.  Rejected  Essay 
Red  Cross  Parcel,  Cross  and 
Shackled  Hands 


ONOR 


1 6 8 
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1016E-C.  Rejected  Essay 
Hands  Reaching  for  Red  Cross  Parcel 


1016E-D.  Rejected  Essay 
Clasped  Hands  and  Cross 


1 * i :.n  m, 

1016E-E.  Rejected  Essay 
Globe  and  Cross 


1016E-F.  Rejected  Essay 
Globe  and  Cross 


INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 


1016E-G.  Rejected  Essay 
Globe  and  Cross 


1016E-H.  Rejected  Essay 
Globe,  Sun  and  Cross 


1016E-I.  Rejected  Essay 
Globe,  Sun  and  Cross 


INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 


UNITED  STATES  POSTACE 


1016E-J.  Approved  Model 
Globe,  Sun  and  Cross 


Nine  Rejected  Designs. 

Designer — Victor  S.  McCloskey,  Jr. 

Engravers — Vignette,  Charles  A.  Brooks. 

Frame,  Lettering  and  Numerals,  John  S.  Edmondson. 
Design  Essayed  August  28,  1952  to  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 
Model  Approved  August  29,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 
Die  Proof  Approved  October  7,  1952  by  J.  M.  Donaldson,  P.  M.  G. 

Source  of  Design 

An  original  wash  drawing  by  Victor  S.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
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U.  S.  POSTAL  CARD 
ESSAYS  AND  PROOFS 

A Historical  Catalog  of 
U.  S.  STAMP  ESSAYS  & PROOFS 

By  Clarence  W.  Brazer,  D.Sc. 

(Copyright  1953  by  the  Author.  All  Publication  Rights  Reserved.) 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  38,  page  113) 


In  Journal  No.  17,  page  27  add: 

From  1874  to  after  1904,  Henry  Mitchell  of  Boston,  Mass,  designed  and  cameo 
engraved  U.  S.  Envelope  Stamps  for  the  Plimpton  Envelope  Company  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  These  two  drawing  essays  probably  preceded  UX5E-B  to  UX5E-F,  which 
he  also  designed  and  engraved.  UX5E-B  exists  in  a dark  red  wax  die  essay  on  stiff  white 
wove  paper  as  do  similar  red  wax  die  impressions  of  1874  Plimpton  envelope  stamps 
which  he  engraved.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  pencil  and  wash  drawing  essay  UX5aE-A 
for  a proposed  1876  Centennial  postal  card  was  by  Henry  Mitchell.  He  is  known  to 
have  drawn  essays  and  the  adopted  design  for  the  1876  3 cents  Centennial  stamped 
envelope. 


UX5E-H. 

UX5E-H.  One  Cent. 

Size  of  design  border  line  130  x 7 6 mm. 

Size  of  stamp  design  2 2 x 27  mm. 

Designed  by  Henry  Mitchell,  Sc.,  5 Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Signed  on  back  in  script  lettering  “Henry  Mitchell,  Sc. “/“Boston,”  and  small 
“1“  in  upper  right  corner. 

Drawing  in  black  ink  and  wash.  (Unique). 

On  white  cardboard  .019"  thick,  146  x 93  mm. 

6 7 o/5  v-red  black 
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UX5E-I. 


UX5E-I.  One  Cent. 

Size  of  design  border  line  130  x 76  mm. 

Size  of  stamp  design  2 0 x 2 4 mm. 

Designed  by  Henry  Mitchell,  Sc.,  5 Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Signed  on  back  in  black  ink  script  lettering  “Henry  Mitchell,  Sc.  ”/“  5 
Tremont  St.  ”/“  Boston.”  and  pencil  “2”  in  upper  right  corner. 

Drawing  in  black  ink  and  wash.  (Unique) 

On  white  cardboard  .019"  thick  146  x 95  mm. 

67  o/5  v-red  black 

In  Journal  No.  38,  page  55,  above  Specimen  Cards  insert: — 


1891  UX10  First  Rotary  Press  Cards 

From  the  P.  O.  D.  letter  of  October  12,  1891  to  the  Government  Printer  (See  page 
51)  we  learn  that  size  A UX11  was  printed  on  a form  of  100  plates  or  subjects,  and  size 
C UX10  on  a form  of  64  plates  or  subjects,  and  that  the  printing  presses  now  used  by 
the  contractor  were  “cylinder  presses  of  the  Hoe  pattern.” 

Contractor  Albert  Daggett  on  October  1,  1889  first  began  printing  these  postal  cards 
on  “two  Whitlock  two-revolution  presses”  (See  page  50.)  “of  the  most  improved  kind”. 

Upon  comparing  UX10  issued  cards  in  my  collection,  I find  that  UXioa  (See  page 
55.)  is  a Rotary  Press  card,  measuring  from  the  left  end  vertical  line  of  the  box  enclosing 
“United  States  of  America”  to  the  farthermost  right  end  leaf  about  the  vignette,  is  133 
mm,  while  UXiob,  c.  and  d.  are  Flat  Press  cards  measuring  only  131  mm.  UX10S-E 
Specimen  card  flat  plate  issued  about  1900  also  measures  131  mm. 

A study  of  UXi  1 proofs  and  cards  shows  that  all  the  proofs  were  printed  from  flat 
plates  measuring  no  mm.  from  the  small  circle  dot  at  left  end  of  the  box  to  the  farther- 
most leaf  at  the  right  end  about  the  vignette.  This  applies  also  to  Specimen  cards 
UX11S-V  to  UX11S-Y.  But  Specimen  card  UX11S-E  probably  printed  about  1900  for 
the  Paris  Exposition,  measures  112  mm,  clearly  indicating  it  to  have  been  printed  on  a 
Rotary  Press. 

With  engravings  printed  on  wet  paper,  there  is  always  to  be  considered  the  various 
shrinkages  whenever  the  paper  is  wet.  But  with  typograph  printing  on  dry  paper,  this 
problem  may  be  dismissed. 
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I have  heretofore  not  seen  any  published  reference  to  Rotary  Press  Postal  Cards. 
UX10  and  UXi  1 both  exist  from  Rotary  Press  and  Flat  Plates,  and  UX12  also.  The 
first  mention  of  printing  U.  S.  adhesive  stamps  on  a Rotary  Press  in  Scott’s  U.  S.  Cata- 
logue is  found  in  a note  in  the  1908  issue  under  No.  333  3c  deep  violet  issued  December 
24,  1908.  A similar  note  occurs  under  the  1912  issue  No.  406  2c  carmine  issued  February 
12,  1912,  but  the  first  mention  of  a Rotary  Press  Coil  stamp  is  the  1915  issue  No.  458 
2c  carmine  issued  July  3,  1914. 

In  E.  P.  Journal  No.  38,  page  108,  after  second  paragraph,  insert: 


From  The  Quaker  City  Philatelist,  March  1893. 

Reprinted  from  Paper  and  Press. 

UX10E-X. 

UX10E-X.  One  Cent. 

Suggested  redesign  of  1891  UX10. 

Designed  by  Louis  J.  Rhead. 

Size  of  the  illustration  was  140  x 80  mm,  but  is  here  reduced.  This  design 
was  published  as  a suggested  improvement  of  the  current  postal  card.  It  does 
not  appear  to  conform  with  the  specifications  for  the  larger  card  in  the  first 
competition  of  September  18,  1889  which  required  the  postage  stamp  in  the 
upper  right,  and  the  inscription  in  the  upper  left  corner;  the  lower  half  to 
be  blank  for  the  address,  except  that  an  ornamental  border  might  be  incorpo- 
rated. That  competition  required  “This  side  to  be  used  only  for  the  address,” 
whereas  this  design  followed  the  words  on  the  issued  card  “This  side  is  for 
address  only.” 


It  is  possible  that  the  specifications  for  the  second  competition  may  have  been 
different  from  those  of  the  first  competition. 


A Postal  Card  Letter  Essay 

By  Franklin  W.  Brooks  of  New7  York  City. 

On  October  1 6,  1890,  Franklin  W.  Brooks  of  New7  York  City  wras  awarded  a Patent 
for  a Domestic  Postal  Card  Letter  which  wrould  have  permitted  sealing  the  message  from 
view  as  did  earlier  patented  1873  essays  such  as  UXiE-E  and  UXiE-b  rejected  by  the 
P.  M.  G.  after  receiving  essays  by  over  50  persons,  as  in  his  letter  of  August  16,  1872 
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quoted  there.  The  perforated  portion  of  this  essay  is  about  the  same  as  the  odd  size  of 
U X 1 1 , issued  December  16,  1891.  As  it  was  contemporaneous,  it  is  assigned  UX11E-X, 
although  it  was  not  essayed  for  UX11. 

A letter  of  December  29,  1891  to  F.  W.  Brooks,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  City  refers 
to  the  Invention  of  Mercer’s  Duplex  Postal  Card  (a  Reply  Card)  by  Robert  W.  Mercer 
of  147  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  having  been  essayed  to  P.  M.  G.  Wanamaker  on 
November  29,  1890.  This  letter  states  there  were  enclosed  Post  Card  Essays  by  the 
National  Bank  Note  Co.  (possibly  for  a Reply  Card)  “common,  and  four  colors  of  prior 
blue  oval  Liberty  [UX6TCa]  essays  on  orange,  pearl-gray,  gray  and  blue  cards”, — the 
Mercer  Duplex  card  “illustrated  in  Queen  City  Philatelist , Vol.  1,  No.  4,  Cincinnati, 
April  30,  1888”.  The  letter  also  stated  “A  bill  has  been  prepared  in  regard  to  return  or 
reply  postal  cards.” 

The  Congressional  Act  of  March  3,  1879  prohibited  payment  of  any  royalty  for  a 
patented  or  improved  card,  so  it  would  not  have  profited  F.  W.  Brooks  if  the  Postmaster 
General  had  approved  his  patented  card.  The  Bill  above  referred  to,  S 5 7 1 was  prepared 
by  the  P.  O.  D.  in  1891  to  operate  as  a repeal  of  the  1879  Act.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  on  August  18,  1893  but  it  failed  to  become  law. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
S 571 

August  18,  1893 

Mr.  Colquit  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads. 


A BILL 

A bill  to  provide  a postal-card  letter. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Postmaster-General  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  furnish 
and  issue  to  the  public  with  postage  stamps  impressed  upon  them,  postal  letter  cards,  to  be  double  perforated, 
and  prepared  with  mucilage  for  sealing,  substantially  the  same  as  the  sample  herewith  presented  and  part 
of  this  bill,  of  such  quality  and  size  as  he  shall  deem  best  adapted  for  general  use,  which  said  cards  shall 
be  used  as  a means  of  postal  letter  intercourse,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him;  and 
when  so  used,  shall  be  transmitted  through  the  mails  at  a postal  charge  of  one  cent  each,  including  the 
cost  of  their  manufacture,  in  at  least  two  sizes. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  necessary  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  this  act  shall  go  into  effect 
trom  and  after  its  passage. 


A POSTAL  CARD  LETTER  SCHEME 

Attempt  to  Introduce  An  Old  Device  Through  A Senate  Bill. 

(Special  Despatch  to  “The  Evening  Post.”*) 

Washington,  August  22  [1893]. — A novelty  in  the  way  of  a printed  bill  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  document-rooms  of  Congress.  It  is  a Senate  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Colquitt  of  Georgia,  by  request,  and  provides  for  the  issue  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment of  a “postal-card  letter.”  This  is  a patented  device,  the  patentee  being  Franklin  W. 
Brooks  of  New  York  City,  and  the  novelty  of  the  printed  bill  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  a specimen  of  the  card  of  full  size,  weight,  &c.,  attached  to  the  sheet  by  paste. 

Mr.  Brooks’  card  is  about  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  postal-card,  and  creased 
through  the  middle  in  such  a way  that  it  will  fold  over  upon  itself,  making  a folder  with 
about  the  same  surface  as  a No.  5 envelope.  Around  three  sides  it  is  perforated  at  a 
distance  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  edges,  and  the  space  between  the  perforation  and 
the  edge  is  covered  on  one  side  with  adhesive  gum,  so  that  the  folded  card  can  be  closed 
like  a sealed  letter,  but  can  be  opened  by  tearing  away  the  perforated  strips. 

Phis  device  has  been  before  the  Post-Office  Department  a good  while  on  its  own 


(*) Reprinted  in  The  Postal  Card,  September,  1893. 
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merits,  but  has  received  no  encouragement.  The  self-sealing  letter-sheet,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  practical  experiment  for  several  years,  has  never  proved  popular,  and,  so 
far  as  the  self-sealing  feature  is  concerned,  this  card  is  substantially  only  another  form  of 
the  letter-sheet.  The  card,  moreover,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  much  heavier  than 
ordinary  paper,  and  the  Government  is  asked  to  carry  for  one  cent  about  double  the 
weight  and  bulk  which  it  carries  for  the  same  price  in  the  present  postal-card.  The 
original  design  of  the  postal-card,  which  was  simply  to  enable  a person  to  dash  off  a 
message  and  send  it  for  a cent  in  consideration  of  his  being  willing  to  make  it  very  short 
and  leave  the  writing  exposed,  is  done  away  with  in  the  case  of  this  folding  card.  Until 
Congress  gets  ready  to  bring  down  the  unit  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  schemes  of  this  sort  will  succeed.  When  one  cent  postage  comes,  if  it  ever 
does,  it  will  probably  come  in  a thoroughgoing  form,  so  that  a person  can  write  an 
ordinary  letter,  seal  it  in  an  envelope,  and  enclose  anything  he  chooses  in  it,  at  one-half 
the  price  he  now  pays  for  the  same  privilege;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
Harrison,  and  not  the  Cleveland,  Administration  that  committed  itself  to  this  reform — 
before  election. 


UX11E-X. 
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1 atented  October  1(>,  1890.  By  Franklin  W.  Brooks. 

UX11E-X.  One  Cent. 

Size  of  card  130  x 170  mm  folded  in  half. 

Size  of  1414  perforation,  117  x 15  6 mm  folded  in  half. 

Lithographed  on  19  f/2  dull  faint  y-y-orange  smooth  card  with  occasional 
fibre  flecks. 

71  o/5  slate-black 


The  Postal  Card  Contract  [1893*1897] 


Low  Bids  Received  For  the  Coming  Four  Years 
(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.(**)  ) 

Washington,  July  27  [1893]. — The  postal  card  contract  for  the  coming  four  years 
will  probably  not  be  let  till  the  return  of  Postmaster-General  Bissell,  although  the  subject 
is  within  the  domain  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Craige.  All  the 
bidders  except  two  are  from  New  York  State.  The  bids  are  made  for  two  sizes  of  cards, 
the  single  card  and  the  double  or  “return”  card,  and  for  two  qualities,  a cheaper  one, 
made  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  a finer,  made  of  jute.  The  bids  run  as  follows: 


Price  per  Thousand: 


[UX12] 

Cheaper-single 


Bidder  Cents. 

M.  Ruttenau,  New  York  City  39  9/10 

C.  C.  Woolworth,  Castleton,  New  York  32  87/100 

J.  Henry  Cox,  New  Lebanon,  New  York  36  64/100 

James  Purcell,  Valatie,  New  York  35  70/100 

Albert  Daggett,  Brooklyn,  New  York  38 

Wolf  Brothers,  Philadelphia  37p2 

Morgan  Envelope  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  3$7/8 


[UY50-51] 

Cheaper-double 

Cents. 

78M 

65  74/ioo 

9i 

90 

79/4 

90 

7i 


Finer  single. 
Cents. 

M.  Ruttenau,  New  York  City  42  6/10 

C.  C.  Woolworth,  Castleton,  New  York  47  75/100 

J.  H enrv  Cox,  New  Lebanon,  New  York  46 

James  Purcell,  Valatie,  New  York  45 

Albert  Daggett,  Brooklyn,  New  York  46  27/100 

Wolf  Brothers,  Philadelphia  40 

Morgan  Envelope  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  42% 


Finer  double. 
Cents. 

83  6/10 

95  50/100 

96 

$1.00 

99/4 

$1.00 

im 


On  these  bids  as  they  stand,  using  the  orders  of  cards  for  the  last  year  as  a gauge, 
Mr.  Woolworth  is  the  lowest  bidder. 

At  the  rate  he  bids  for  the  commoner  quality  of  cards,  the  saving  over  last  year  would  be 
$84,000  at  the  very  least.  But  even  the  highest  bid  this  year  is  an  improvement  on  last 
year  of  $12,000.  As  the  contract  is  drawn  for  four  years  at  a time,  and  as  the  number 
of  cards  consumed  increases  from  year  to  year,  the  probability  is  that,  if  he  accepts  even 
the  highest  bid  on  the  list,  Mr.  Bissell  will  make  a saving  of  $56,000  or  $58,000;  whereas, 
if  he  takes  the  lowest,  the  saving  will  run  up  to  $350,000  or  $360,000.  The  Govern- 
ment’s success  on  this  year’s  bids  is  considered  somewhat  remarkable. 


(**) Reprinted  in  The  Postal  Card,  August  20,  1893,  page  130. 
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THE  SIZE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS (**) 

Points  In  Favor  of  the  Card  Fixed  Upon  By  the  Postmaster-General 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 

Washington,  August  2 [1893]. — When  Postmaster-General  Bissell  decided  to  abolish 
all  three  sizes  of  postal-cards  issued  by  his  immediate  predecessor  and  issue  a new  card 
uniform  in  size  with  the  card  used  now  for  international  correspondence,  he  was  assailed 
by  a good  many  critics  who  were  convinced  that  the  public,  having  had  a taste  of  using 
Mr.  Wanamaker’s  huge  business  card,  would  never  consent  peaceably  to  change  of  size. 
The  especial  object  which  Mr.  Bissell  sought  in  making  the  change  was  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  countries  represented  in  the 
Postal  Union  having  fixed  upon  one  size  to  be  used  in  international  correspondence,  and 
most  all  of  them  using  the  same  size  for  domestic  purposes,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  L'nited  States  should  stand  out  alone  in  this  matter. 

But  the  great  point  gained  is  the  discovery  that  there  never  was  any  real  demand  for 
the  postal-card  of  extra  large  size,  and  that  the  Government  has  for  years  been  spending 
money  uselessly  in  paying  for  so  much  extra  cardboard.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
postal-card  was  originally  designed  is  the  one  for  which  it  is  in  point  of  fact  most  com- 
monly used — namely,  to  jot  down  a line  or  two  to  be  sent  to  a correspondent  when  the 
message  would  not  be  worth  the  extra  trouble  of  folding,  enveloping,  scaling  and  stamp- 
ing a regular  letter.  For  business  purposes  its  commonest  use  is  to  convey  printed 
advertisement,  notices  of  meetings  of  societies,  announcements  of  dividends  to  be  paid  or 
assessments  to  be  collected,  and  blank  forms  of  bills  and  receipts.  Any  of  these  can  be 
printed  on  a card  5^4  x 3 ]/z  inches  in  size  just  as  easily  as  on  one  6l/s  x 3^,  and  the 
saving  in  expense,  weight  and  ease  of  “bundling”  in  the  mails  amounts  to  a very  large 
total  in  the  case  of  the  millions  of  cards  sent  through  the  postoffices  of  the  United  States 
every  year. 


POSTAL  CARD  CONTRACT  AWARDED (**) 

Washington,  Aug.  4 [1893] — Postmaster-General  Bissell  to-day  awarded  to  Calvin 
C.  Woolworth  of  Castleton,  N.  Y.,  the  contract  for  supplying  the  department  with  postal 
cards  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  contract  price  for  the  single  cards  is  .3287  per  1,000  and  .6574  is  the  price  for 
the  double  cards.  These  are  material  reductions  from  the  present  prices,  and  the  saving 
for  the  four  years  is  estimated  at  $280,000. 

The  present  qualities  of  the  cards  are  to  be  maintained. — N.  Y.  Times. 


TJie  1894  Issued  Card  UX12 

Designed  and  Engraved 
By  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 

No  essays  or  proofs  for  this  postal  card  are  known  to  the  author.  The  Jefferson 
vignette  is  the  same  as  on  the  188  5 UX8  card,  with  a smaller  wreath. 

UX12.  One  Cent. 

Size  of  card  140  x 8 9 mm.  Plates  containing  3 2 cards  (A)  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  & Printing. 

Typographed  on  17  f/2  dull  faint  y-y-orange  clear  opaque  smooth  card  .011" 
thick. 

69  o/5  black 
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January  2,  1894.  UX12. 

Flat  and  Rotary  Worn  Plates 

As  early  as  December  1893  the  64  flat  plates  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  E.  & P.  to 
the  Contractor  in  September  1893  were  improperly  hardened  and  became  so  worn  as  to 
produce  defective  cards  as  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  February  20,  1894  from  P.  O.  D. 
Agent  J.  B.  Hagerty  at  Castleton,  N.  Y.  They  appear  to  have  been  replaced  as  stated 
in  the  letter  of  December  30,  1895  quoted  here,  but  some  of  these  were  again  defective 
in  curvature.  New  plates  were  also  required  by  the  letter  of  February  10,  1896. 


Letterhead  “Post  Office  Department,  U.  S.  POSTAL  CARD  AGENCY,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Feby  20,  1894 

TO  Hon  Kerr  Craige, 

Third  Asst.  Postmaster  Genl, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  package  of  cards  which  I send  you  today,  which  show  evidences  of 
defective  printing  of  which  I have  complained  to  the  Contractor.  He  evades  the  responsibility  by  shifting 
it  on  to  the  Dept,  and  claiming  that  the  plates  are  so  roughly  and  imperfectly  finished  that  the  bad  printing 
is  the  result. 

I have  just  finished  an  investigation  of  the  matter  and  would  respectfully  report  that  in  this  instance  I 
think  the  Contractor  is  right.  I had  the  plates  all  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed  and  inspected  to  see 
that  there  was  no  dirt  or  foreign  substance  on  the  face  of  the  plates  and  then  started  the  presses  and  the 
same  imperfections  showed  on  the  printed  cards.  There  are  on  the  presses  now  in  use  about  a dozen  plates 
which  are  imperfect  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The  Contractor  says  he  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hewitt, 
the  former  Agent,  to  the  defective  plates  and  also  advised  the  Department  regarding  it  by  letter  dated 
Dec.  18,  1893. 

I should  advise  that  the  defective  plates  be  withdrawn  by  the  department  and  perfect  plates  be 
furnished  to  replace  them. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

(Sgd.)  J.  B.  Hagerty,  Agent. 

Contains — 8 ic  Jefferson  of  1894.  A notation  states  “Six  cards  within — cancelled:  the  remaining  18 
destroyed.  Two  other  cards  were  separated,  one  bearing  the  violet  hand-stamp  U.  S.  Postal  Card 
Agency,  Feb.  20,  1894,  Castleton,  N.  Y.”  Both  these  cards  were  cancelled  with  a heavy  black  pencil 
over  the  vignette. 


(A) Taken  from  a P.  O.  D.  Library  List  of  United  States  Postal  Cards  in  sheets  from  1875  to  I932- 
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128  Flat  and  128  Rotary  Plates 

From  contractor  Woolworth’s  letter  of  December  30,  1895  we  learn  that  half  of 
these  1894  UX12  postal  card  plates  were  Rotary  Press.  Scott’s  U.  S.  Catalogue  for 
1953  does  not  list  these  two  varieties.  As  the  rotary  press  plates  are  first  produced  flat 
from  the  same  transfer  process  as  flat  plates,  and  are  then  curved  over  a cylinder,  the 
outer  or  printing  surface  is  slightly  enlarged  in  the  process.  Careful  examination  of  the 
issued  cards  should  therefore  show  a difference  in  size  of  the  printing. 

Woolworth  & Graham’s  letter  of  October  24,  1891  stated  only  that  64  plates  would 
be  required  for  size  C (UX10,  see  page  109.)  and  only  16  plates  for  sizes  A & B (UXn). 
These  no  doubt  were  all  flat  plates  as  the  jacket  notation  simply  referred  to  an  order  to 
the  Bureau  of  E.  & P.  to  prepare  plates  for  three  sizes  of  cards,  of  which  only  two  sizes 
progressed  by  Contractor  Daggett  until  September  30,  1893. 

The  following  three  page  letter  is  hand-written  in  ink.  (A  postal  card  was  attached.) 
on  plain  white  blue-lined  paper  with  a receiving  stamp  (in  red  ink)  in  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  first  page  reading:  “Received  Third  Asst.  P.  M.  Genl.  P.  O.  D.  Dec  30,  1895” 

TO  Hon  Kerr  Craige 

Third  Asst  Postmaster-General 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir;  — 


Yours  of  the  18th  inst  received  enclosing  copy  of  a letter  to  you  from  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  in  reference  to  a supply  of  sixty  four  flat  plates,  recently  furnished,  as  we  supposed,  to  replace 
without  cost  those  worn  through  failure  in  hardening. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  items  of  fact  for  your  consideration. 

Plates  were  furnished  us  in  Sept  1893  an(l  subsequently,  for  which  we  paid  heavy  and  unequal  charges, 
expecting  at  that  time  to  receive  hardened  steel  plates  as  per  contract.  In  our  former  Contracts  the 
hardened  steel  plates  were  used  through  the  Contract  without  renewal,  and  returned  to  the  Dept,  in  fair 
condition,  while  the  plates  in  question  had  not  been  in  use  Twelve  Months  before  they  showed  considerable 
signs  of  wear,  some  more  than  others,  showing  unequal  tempering.  The  enclosed  impression  is  taken  from 
a sheet  printed  from  these  plates  on  Jan  31st  1895  ar>d  at  that  time  had  been  in  use  but  little  over  Twelve 
Months. 

The  Chief  in  his  letter  to  you  of  Oct  22nd  states — “The  two  plates  submitted  as  a sample  of  the 
condition  of  the  set  of  plates  are  found  to  have  been  hardened,  but  probably  not  made  hard  enough.”  And 
in  that  opinion  I concur  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  our  experience,  but  I do  not  concur  in  his  opinion  of 
Dec  1 6th  as  to  payment  for  the  plates  in  question,  because,  these  in  our  opinion  replace  without  cost  to  us 
plates  that  would  have  carried  the  contract  to  a conclusion  if  they  had  been  supplied  as  contracted  and 
paid  for. 

While  some  of  the  Sixty-four  plates  in  question  were  not  so  much  worn  as  others,  they  were  all 
removed  that  the  unequal  hardening  might  be  seen,  and  that  a better  result  would  be  obtained  by  starting 
afresh  with  the  Sixty-four  substituted  plates. 

Referring  to  the  Sixty  four  hardened  curved  plates  recently  received  to  replace  the  worn  soft  curved 
plates.  I have  to  inform  you  that,  a number  of  these  plates  (about  20)  are  defectively  curved  in  that, 
while  some  fit  a cylinder  of  10  3/16  diam  others  fit  a 10  5/16  diam.  I doubt  if  the  screws  holding  the 
plates  wull  draw  them  down  to  the  smaller  diam  without  risk  of  breaking,  and  await  your  advising  me 
on  this  matter  before  trying  to  use  them.  I remain 

Yours  Respectfully 

(Sgd.)  C.  C.  Woolworth 
per  M.  A.  G. 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  an  impression  used  on  a one-cent  postal  card. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Feb.  4,  1896. 


To  the  Honorable, 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 


Sir : — 

Referring  to  the  request  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Woolworth,  dated  Jan.  20,  1896,  that  the  flat  postal  card 
plates  recently  returned  by  him  to  this  Bureau  be  examined  and  that  thirty-two  of  them,  which  he  thought 
were  insufficiently  good  condition  to  continue  printing  postal  cards  be  returned  to  him,  I beg  to  say  that 
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on  receipt  of  this  lot  of  postal  card  plates  they  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Engraving 
Division  who  pronounced  them  utterly  worn  out.  They  were,  therefore,  destroyed  by  the  committee 
recently  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  destroy  obsolete  and  worn  plates. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Sgd.)  Claude  W.  Johnson 
Chief  of  Bureau. 


Letterhead  paper,  typed  in  blue. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF  THE  THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  February  io,  1896. 

TO  Mr.  J.  B.  Hagerty, 

U.  S.  Postal  Card  Agent, 

Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Sir: 


Mr.  C.  C.  Woolworth,  contractor,  in  a letter  to  this  office  dated  the  4th  inst.,  says: 

The  Agent  requests  that  application  be  made  to  the  Department  for  72  curved  hardened  plates,  to 
replace  those  now  on  the  second  Press,  as  they  also  are  much  worn  by  reason  of  their  softness,  and  are 
not  in  a condition  to  produce  satisfactory  work.  If  this  is  agreeable  to  your  view  of  the  matter  I will 
thank  you  to  forward  the  72  plates  required. 

The  last  sentence  in  this  paragraph  is  not  understood.  Does  not  Mr.  Woolworth  expect  to  pay  for 
the  72  plates  which  you  have  thus  recommended  to  be  made? 

Respectfully  yours 

(Sgd.)  Madison  Davis 

Acting  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


On  thin  white  tissue  paper.  Appears  to  be  copy  of  letter  dated  Feby  11,  1896,  hand-written. 

TO  C.  C.  Woolworth  Esq 
Postal  Card  Contractor 

Dear  Sir, 

I respectfully  refer  the  enclosed  communication  [above]  from  the  office  of  the  Third  Asst  P.  M.  Gen’l. 
dated  Feby  10th  to  you  for  information  on  the  subject  of  payment  for  plates  required  for  your  No.  2 
Kidder  Press.  An  early  response  desired. 

Yours  Respectfully 

(Sgd.)  J.  B.  Hagerty 
Agen 


Letter  on  plain  white  paper  with  blue  ruling.  Hand-written. 

Red  receiving  stamp  in  upper  right-hand  corner  reading:  Received  Third  Asst.  P.  M.  Genl. 

Feb.  14,  1896  P.  O.  D. 

Castleton,  N.  Y., 

February  12th  1896. 

TO  J.  B.  Hagerty  Esq, 

U.  S.  Postal  Card  Agent 
Castleton 


Sir: — 

The  plates  referred  to  are  to  replace  the  same  number  of  soft  plates  which  were  sent  on  an  order  for 
hardened  plates  and  I expect  they  will  be  sent  without  charge. 

Yours  Respectfully 

(Sdg.)  C.  C.  Woolworth/  M.A.G. 
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1897  International  Card  UX13 

The  two  cents  blue  International  Postal  Card  UX13  issued  January  25,  1897  was 
printed  from  the  same  design  as  the  similar  1879  card  UX6,  but  the  size  of  the  card  was 
enlarged  to  140  x 89  mm.  The  size  of  the  border,  being  the  same  as  used  on  the  smaller 
1879  card,  left  a wider  space  that  is  out  of  proportion. 

No  essays,  trial  color  or  normal  color  proofs  are  known  to  the  author. 


UX13.  Two  Cents. 

Size  of  border  design  70  x 123  mm. 

Plates  of  40  subjects  (A)  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  & Printing- 
Printed  by  C.  C.  Woolworth  at  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

On  17  f/2  dull  faint  y-y-orange  smooth  finely  mottled  opaque  card  .01 2" 
thick  140  x 8 9 mm. 

4 5 k/1  dim  dark  b-g-blue 


Specimen  Cards 


UX13S-Q. 
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UX13S-E.  Two  Cents. 

Issued  card  as  above  described. 

Hand  stamped  “Specimen”.  Type  E 11  x 2 mm  in  violet-black  under  stamp 
design. 

45  k/1  dim  dark  b-g-blue 
UX13S-Q.  Two  Cents. 

Issued  card  as  above  described  with  “UNIVERSAL/POSTAL  CONGRESS”  in 
black  printed  in  two  lines  over  the  blue  stamp  design. 

4 5 k/1  dim  dark  b-g-blue. 


1897  One  Cent  Card  UX14 

On  December  1,  1897  a new  design  of  domestic  postal  card  was  issued  for  four 
months  before  being  superseded,  possibly  because  it  was  counterfeited.  The  Jefferson 
vignette  was  the  same  as  on  the  1885  and  1894  cards,  but  with  a new  wreath  a little 
larger  than  the  preceding  design  and  with  a new  label.  The  size  of  the  card  was  slightly 
changed  in  both  dimensions. 


Essays  and  Proofs 

Designed,  engraved  and  plates  made  by  Bureau  of  Engraving  & Printing. 


November  1897.  UX14E-Ac. 

UX14E-A.  One  Cent. 

Designed  by  Raymond  Ostrander  Smith. 

Only  wreath  about  vignette  engraved  by  Marcus  W.  Baldwin. 

Letter  engraver  unknown  but  possibly  Ed  Hall, 
c.  Die  essay.  Shading  on  leaves  of  wreath  and  stem  are  incomplete. 
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There  is  also  an  additional  pencil  line  drawn  about  four  sides  of  the  box 
enclosing  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  Additional  pencil  lines  above 
and  below  the  box  with  shorter  additional  lines  forming  a central  feature. 
None  of  these  pencil  lines  were  on  the  finally  approved  design.  (Unique 
from  Designers  heirs.) 

On  clear  white  bristol  board  .035"  thick  157  x 107  mm.  Written  on  back  in 
black  ink  “November  189  7.” 

69  o/5  black 


PostalCard -One  Cent. 


UNITED  STATES  OFAMERICA. 


— * w ~~~ 

THIS  SIDE  IS  FOR  THE  ADDRESS  ONLY. 


V' 


UX14P1. 


UX14P.  One  Cent. 

1.  Large  die  proof  of  approved  and  issued  design. 

On  clear  white  bristol  board  .03  5"  thick  150  x 51  mm.  (1  known) 

69  o/5  black 

4.  Plate  proof  on  17  f/1  dim  faint  y-y-orange  wove  screen  card  .010"  thick  with 
smooth  face  pitted  or  grilled  all  over  and  back  with  rough  diagonal  texture, 
13  9 x 8 2 mm.  On  the  face  is  written  in  ink  “Not  for  use/sample” 

6 9 o/5  deep  black 


The  1897  Issued  Card  UX14 

Printed  by  Calvin  C.  Woolworth,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

December  1,  1897. 

UX14.  One  Cent. 

Size  of  card  13  9 x 82  with  4 0 subjects  to  the  plate.  (A)  This  card  was  sold 
in  uncut  sheets  on  order  of  cases  containing  10,000  only. 

On  19  f/2  dull  faint  y-o-yellow  smooth  wove  card. 

6 9 m/5  dusky  gray-black 


UX14a  Double  Print  One  Inverted 

In  MekeeVs  Weekly  Stamp  News  for  January  27,  1941  a discovery  of  a double 
printed  card  by  A.  H.  Wilhelm  of  San  Francisco  was  chronicled.  This  1897  UXi4a. 
card  was  twice  printed  on  the  face,  once  in  normal  position  and  secondly  inverted.  A full 
sheet  must  have  been  so  printed.  The  card  chronicled  was  not  year  dated  but  had  on  the 
message  side  a printed  announcement  of  a Bar  Association  dinner  to  be  held  at  Kinsley’s 
Restaurant  in  Chicago,  and  was  signed  by  Frederic  S.  Hebard,  who  was  Secretary  in 
1896-97. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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U.  S»  Stamp  Designers  & Engravers 

Tentative  List 

Compiled  by  S.  Altmann,  E.  P.  S.  25. 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  38,  page  101.) 

Ed.  Note;  Through  a mix-up  in  galley  proofs  we  published  in  Journal  38,  page  101,  a partial  list  of 
Designers  and  Engravers  of  Special  Delivery  Stamps  instead  of  continuing  in  its  proper  sequence  the  list 
of  Airpost  Stamps  which  was  interrupted  on  page  35  of  Journal  No.  37.  To  try  to  place  things  in  their 
proper  order  we  are  continuing  herewith  the  list  of  Air  Post  Stamps  followed  by  the  completion  of  the  list 
of  Special  Delivery  issues  having  indicated  the  proper  placement  of  the  material  published  in  our  last,. 
(Journal  38,  page  101). 


Designer 


Vignette  Engraver  Letter  Engraver 
1 946 — Skymaster 


Frame  Engraver 


5C 

V.  S.  McCloskey 

C.  A. 

Brooks 

J.  S.  Edmondson 

1947 — Skymaster 

5C 

V.  S.  McCloskey 

C.  A. 

Brooks 

A.  W.  Christensen 

1947 

IOC 

V.  S.  McCloskey 

E.  R. 

Grove 

A.  W.  Christensen 

A. 

W. 

Christensen 

15c 

Leon  Helguera 

C.  T. 

Arlt 

A.  W.  Christensen 

A. 

W. 

Christensen. 

(Modeled  by 

V.  S.  McCloskey) 

25c 

W.  K.  Schrage 

E.  R. 

Grove 

Charles  A.  Smith 

Charles 

A.  Smith 

1948 — Golden  Anniversary  New  York  City 

5C 

V.  S.  McCloskey 

M.  D. 

Fenton 

A.  W.  Christensen 

A. 

W. 

Christensen- 

1 949 — Skymaster 

6c 

V.  S.  McCloskey 

C.  A. 

Brooks 

A.  W.  Christensen 

A. 

W. 

Christensen* 

6c  Worth  Bailey 
(Modeled  by 
C.  R.  Chickering) 


10c  C.  R.  Chickering 
15c  C.  R.  Chickering 
25c  W.  K.  Schrage 

6c  C.  R.  Chickering 

80c  V.  S.  McCloskey 


(numerals  by 
J.  S.  Edmondson) 

1 949 — Alexandria  Bi-centennial 

C.  A.  Brooks  A.  W.  Christensen 


1949 — Universal  Postal  Union 

G.  A.  Gundersen  R.  K.  Barrick 

C.  A.  Brooks  A.  W.  Christensen 

M.  D.  Fenton  J.  S.  Edmondson 

1949 — Wright  Brothers 

C.  A.  Brooks  A.  W.  Christensen 

1952 

G.  A.  Gundersen  J.  S.  Edmondson 

Air  Post  Special  Delivery 

1934 — Great  Seal  of  U.  S. 


A.  W.  Christensen 


R.  K.  Barrick 
A.  W.  Christensen? 


A.  W.  Christensen: 


J.  S.  Edmondson 


1 6c  V.  S.  McCloskey 
(self) 


John  Eissler 
(self) 


Edward  H.  Helmuth 
(self) 
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Designer 

Vignette  Engraver  Letter  Engraver 

Frame  Engra 

Special  Delivery 

I880 

By  the  Ame 

rican  Bank  Note  Co. 

IOC 

T.  F.  Morris 

Charles  Skinner 

D.  S.  Ronaldson 

D.  S.  Ronaldson 

(TFM) 

(signed) 

(signed) 

(signed) 

1888 

By  the  Ame 

rican  Bank  Note  Co. 

IOC 

T.  F.  Morris 

Charles  Skinner 

D.  S.  Ronaldson 

D.  S.  Ronaldson 

(TFM) 

(signed) 

( signed) 

(signed) 

/ 

At  this  jioint 

the  material  published  on  page  101  of  Journal  No.  38 

V. 

should  be  inserted. 

1927 

— Motorcycle 

IOC 

C.  A.  Huston 

L.  S.  Schofield 

E.  M.  Hall  & E.  M.  Weeks 

(self) 

(self) 

(selves) 

1931 

— Motorcycle 

15c 

C.  A.  Huston 

John  Eissler 

E.  M.  Hall  & E.  M.  Weeks 

( self) 

( selves) 

1944 

13c 

C.  A.  Huston 

L.  S.  Schofield 

E.  M.  Hall  & 

(self) 

J.  S.  Edmondson 

(selves) 

17c 

C.  A.  Huston 

L.  S.  Schofield 

E.  M.  Hall  & 

( self) 

A.  W.  Christensen 

(selves) 

Registration  Stamp 

1911 

I oc 

C.  A.  Huston 

R.  Ponickau 

E.  M.  Hall 

(self) 

(?) 

( self) 

(To  be  continued.) 


Harmer  Private  Treaty  Offerings 

Essays  and  proofs  are  well  represented  among  the  offerings  in  the  Private  Treaty 
Department  at  Harmer’s  in  New  York,  a listing  of  which  is  contained  in  a recently  issued 
brochure. 

In  the  U.  S.  section  we  note  six  lots  of  large  die  proofs  on  India  mounted  on  card 
including  the  1894  issue,  Huguenot-Walloon,  Ericsson,  White  Plains,  Harrison  13  Cents 
green  and  the  17  Cents  Wilson.  Essays,  die  and  plate  proofs  of  the  Newspaper  stamps 
make  up  another  important  lot. 

Among  the  foreign  is  an  attractive  one-volume  Belgium  collection  of  54  pieces  com- 
prising 1 13  proofs.  Also  included  in  this  section  are  two  lots  of  French  Presentation 
Folders  containing  a wide  range  of  pieces  such  as  signed  artists’  proofs,  trial  colors, 
Proofs-de-luxe,  etc. 

M any  desirable  collections  and  individual  pieces  including  stamps  and  covers  are 
among  the  44  lots  described  in  this  brochure.  Prices  range  from  $40  to  $18,000.  Inter- 
ested buyers  may  obtain  a copy  of  this  brochure  from  H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.,  32  E.  57th 
.Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  — G.  W.  C. 
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Report  of  Auction  Sales  of  Proofs 


Auctioneers  desiring  their  sales  reported  should  send  prices  realized  to  the 
Editor.  When  sales  are  not  reported  no  prices  realized  were  received,  or  items  were 
imperfect  or  not  important,  or  similar  sales  were  recently  reported. 

Auction  catalogs  should  illustrate  all  essays  not  illustrated  in  standard  Catalogs. 

Our  Essay  and  Proof  numbers  are  Scott’s  stamp  numbers  with  E.  P.  S.  Catalog 
abbreviations.  See  E.  P.  S.  Catalog  definitions  in  every  Journal  Catalog. 

U.  S.  Essay  numbers  are  from  Brazer’s  Catalog  of  Essays  for  U.  S.  Adhesive 
Stamps,  and  its  addenda. 


Carl  E.  Pelander,  New  York  Sale,  Sept.  19-20,  1952. 

Reported  by  George  W.  Caldwell 


Argentine  Republic 


1864  5c  brown-rose  (Rivadavia)  plate  proof;  also  same  in  blue  and  rose 


reprints 5P.5TC 

1867-77  5c  plate  proof  on  card;  8c  on  India  and  on  card 20P4,34P3 

1888-89  y2c  orange  and  ultramarine  die  proofs  (2)  on  card  . . . .68TC,68P 

1890  2c  violet  die  proof;  10c  green  and  deep  blue  die  proofs  . . . ,76P,78TC 

1890-91  5c  black,  8c  brown  die  proofs 77TC 

4 0c  red,  green,  brown  die  proofs  (3)  on  card  80TC 

50c  sepia,  green;  6 0c  red,  green,  dark  blue  die  proofs  (5)  on  card 

81-82TC 

1891  lp  plate  proofs  (4)  on  card,  various  colors 8 6TC4 

5p  as  above,  four  colors  87TC4 

18  92  lc  brown,  gray-blue  die  proofs  (2)  on  card  8 9TC 

1893  12c  plate  proofs  (4)  on  India,  various  colors  99TC3 

1902  5c  green,  deep  blue  die  proofs  (2)  on  heavy  glazed  paper  . .143TC,P 

5c  die  proof  on  India  die  sunk  on  card  143P 

5c  die  proof  printed  on  commemorative  folder  with  inscriptions.  .143P 

1910  4c  and  24c  unfinished  designs,  values  omitted  164,169E 

12c  center  inverted,  proof  on  card  167P 


5 0c  unfinished  die  proofs  (3)  on  thin  glazed  card,  three  colors 

171TC 


Bolivia 


1928  15c  orange-red  die  proof  (Perkins,  Bacon  Co.)  die  proof  on  glazed 


proof  paper 191TC1 

1930  15c  red  (N)  die  proof  C28P 


Peru 

19  07  4c  black  die  proof  on  yellowish  bond 


170TC 


Uruguay 

18  66  5c  black  plate  proof  on  card,  strip  of  3 3 0TC4 

1911  5c  in  5 colors,  plate  proofs  on  watermarked  bond  paper 196TC 

Danish  West  Indies 

1915  5b  violet-blue  & black  proof  on  thin  card  mounted  on  large  card  with 
Thiele  imprint;  said  to  be  unique  (Ex-Tows)  51TC 


Prance 


6.25 

3.50 

2.50 

4.50 

5.00 

3.00 

6.25 

2.00 
2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

4.00 

5.00 

2.00 

5.00 
10.00 

9.00 


6.00 

5.50 


2.00 


2.00 

3.50 


70.00 


1852 


25c  blue  plate  proofs  (2)  on  India;  “B”  under  bust 


11P3 


11.50 
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1853-60  lc  black  plate  proof  on  onion  skin 12TC  4.00 

lc  plate  proofs  (15),  various  papers  12TC  7.50 

40c  orange  plate  proofs  18P  5.25 

1862  Ceres  Essay  in  rose  (Scott’s  type  Al);  inscriptions  omitted IE  7.25 

Napoleon  Essay  (Scott’s  type  A5)  32E  4.75 

20c  brown  Type  II  plate  proof,  block  of  3 0 with  tete  beche  variety 

26,26aTC  20.50 

193  6 4 0c  green  die  sunk  die  proof  310TC  5.5  0 

1.50f  black  die  impression,  value  and  inscription  omitted,  signed  by 

artist  P.  Gandon 472E  5.50 

1948  18f  black  die  sunk  die  proof  signed  by  artist  Jules  Piel 606TC  6.25 

Algeria 

1949  1 0 f -|-  1 5 f green  die  proof  signed  by  G.  Paul  Dufresne  B55TC  3.50 


French  Congo 

1900  No  value  (Scott’s  type  A4)  die  impression  value  omitted,  design  21  x 


18  mm.  die  sunk  on  glazed  card 35E  4.50 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

1946  5f  to  5 Of  black  die  impressions  die  sunk  on  art  paper,  name  of  country 

omitted  C25-30E  18.00 

1947  50f  black  die  proof  die  sunk  on  art  paper  C31TC  3.75 

Madagascar 

1903  lc  to  5f  black  plate  proofs  on  card  63-77TC4  5.25 

Tunisia 


1950  lOOf  ultramarine  die  proof  signed  by  artist  Barlangue  . ...C15TC1  3.00 

Monaco 

1942  15f  black  artist  proof  on  sunken  card  signed  by  P.  Gandon  . . . .C4TC  3.00 

Saar 

19  48  1 Of  to  5 Of  black  die  proofs  die  sunk  on  card  signed  by  designers 

197-200TC1  24.50 

Sweden 

18  63  3 3o  light  blue,  brown  (Scott’s  type  A4)  die  essays  (2)  on  glazed 


paper 10.50 

Tripolitania 

1924  51+  2.501  plate  proof  on  green  paper,  block  of  4 .B6TC  4.75 


H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.,  New  A"ork  Sale,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  1-2,  1952. 

Reported  by  George  W.  Caldwell 
Canada 

185  5 lOp  blue,  185  7 7 ^0  black  plate  proofs  on  India,  carmine  “SPECI- 


MEN”   7P,9TC3  17.00 

New  Brunswick 

1860  5c  brown  (Connell)  plate  proof  on  India 5P3  5.25 
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Newfoundland 


1931-37  3c  orange-brown  die  proof  on  wove  paper 187P  10.50 

48c  deep  violet  die  essay  (Scott’s  A108)  without  bottom  tablet;  “48” 

pencilled  in  at  bottom  right,  wove  paper  199E1  29.00 

48c  deep  violet  die  proof  on  wove  paper 199P  29.00 

1937  15c  rose-lake  progressive  die  essay  with  Northern  Seal  vignette  only, 

wove  paper 239E  32.00 

Same,  later  state  showing  “POSTAGE”  and  additional  lines,  wove 

paper 239E  32.00 

Same,  later  state,  vignette  of  King  George  VI  added,  wove  paper  239E  32.00 

Same,  later  state,  with  “NEWFOUNDLAND,”  numerals  “15”  and 

frame  lines  added,  wove  paper  239E  32.00 

Finished  die  proof  on  wove  paper 239P  32.00 


H.  R.  Harmer,  Ltd.,  London  Sale,  October  6-7,  1952 

Reported  by  George  W.  Caldwell 
Jamaica 

1860-63  lp  black  die  proof  on  glazed  card  dated  “May  25,  1877”  . . . .1TC1  17.64 

Similar  dated  “May  28,  1877”  and  marked  “BEFORE  HARDENING” 


1TC1  15.40 

lp  black  die  proof  on  glazed  card  dated  “July  6,  1877”  1TC1  15.40 

Similar  undated 1TC1  13.30 

lp  black  die  proof  on  glazed  card  (4-5  mm.  margins)  1TC2  13.30 

Similar  in  blue  1TC2  33.60 

2p  black  die  proof  on  glazed  card  dated  “Aug.  2 9-60”,  marked  “BE- 
FORE HARDENING”  and  in  ms.  “No.  5”  2TC1  21.00 


Society  Official  Business 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors,  May  20,  1953 

President  Mandos  called  the  Board  to  order  at  5.15  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  May  20,  1953,  at  the  Col- 
lectors Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  directors  present  were:  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Gros,  Higgins,  Mandos, 
Rich  and  Wray,  and  later  Mr.  Brooks.  Proxies  from  Messrs.  Glass,  Morris,  and  Caldwell  were  reported. 
Editor  Thorp  was  also  present.  On  roll-call  by  the  Secretary,  a quorum  was  established. 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  of  March  1 1 were  read  and,  on  motion  duly  carried,  approved. 

Secretary  Higgins  reported,  re  Mr.  Womack  and  the  Society’s  library,  which  had  been  in  that  member’s 
custody,  that  not  all  the  library’s  known  material  has  yet  been  located. 

Editor  Thorp  reported  that  Mr.  Smeltzer  prefers  to  continue  to  act  as  custodian  of  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Journal,  and  that  accordingly  the  transfer  from  his  custody  to  that  of  Mr.  Thorp  has  not  been  made. 

The  Secretary  presented  applications  for  membership  Nos.  769  through  774,  of  which  two  were 
reinstatements.  On  motion  duly  carried,  these  were  ordered  to  take  the  usual  course,  subject  to  the  regular 
required  period  of  posting. 

The  Secretary  further  presented  resignations  of  Messrs.  E.  Newman  and  R.  Stevenot.  On  motion 
duly  carried,  these  were  accepted  as  of  June  30,  1953. 

Treasurer  Gros  reported  a bank  balance  of  $2293.88  on  May  8,  1953.  All  bills  thus  far  received 
are  paid.  Because  advertising  receipts,  and  expenses,  are  not  yet  completed  for  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal,  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  a detailed  report  now.  This  was  informally  agreed  to.  He  further 
reported  that  for  the  year  1952-53  thus  far  contributions  are  $222.14  and  Journal  sales  $217.00,  both 
figures  exceeding  the  totals  for  any  previous  year. 

Bills  for  $3.00  postage  outlays  by  Treasurer  and  $8.q8  postage  and  other  outlays  by  the  Secretary  were 
presented  by  the  Treasurer.  On  motions  duly  carried,  they  were  ordered  paid. 

A letter  from  member  W.  H.  Kefauver,  offering  to  contribute  $100.00  to  help  republish  the 
Canada  Essay  and  Proof  Catalog  as  a book,  was  read,  and  placed  on  record  pending  future  action.  Secre- 
tary Higgins  was  instructed  to  write  Mr.  Kefauver. 

Correspondence  about  filing  of  our  incorporation  in  New  York  State  was  read.  After  much  discussion 
of  various  aspects,  no  action  on  this  was  taken,  since  it  wras  deemed  that  we  gain  no  advantage  by  such 
action  in  any  present  situation. 
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On  motion  duly  carried,  it  was  ordered : 

That  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Essay-Proof  Society  be  held  on  Saturday,  Sept.  19,  1953, 
at  the  Collectors  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.  instead  of  on  a June  date  as  had  previously  been  decided. 

Mr.  Wray  was  appointed  by  President  Mandos  to  arrange  for  a competitive  exhibition  of  material  not 
previously  shown,  in  connection  with  the  convention. 

The  Board  further  ordered,  by  consent  without  formal  action,  that  the  Convention  Call  be  published 
in  the  July  1953  number  of  our  Journal. 

At  6.45  p.  m.,  on  motion  duly  carried,  the  Board  adjourned. 

Stephen  G.  Rich,  Board  Recorder. 


Reports  of  Chapter  Meetings 


New  York  Cliapter  No*  1 

Sol  Altmann,  Chairman  Kenneth  Minuse,  Secretary 

Meeting  of  April  8,  1953.  Members  present: — Altmann,  Blanchard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brazer,  Brooks, 
Capossela,  Esternaux,  Finkelburg,  Higgins,  Minuse,  Rippner,  Rochlin,  Wray. 

Mr,  Rippner  showed  a very  interesting  essay  of  the  1939  stamp  of  France,  “The  Letter”  (Scott’s 
No.  B92),  the  value  and  lettering  having  been  sketched  in  very  lightly.  Also  shown  were  various  proofs 
from  a sample  sheet  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  such  as  was  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  the  January 
1945  issue  of  the  Essay-Proof  Journal  (No.  5). 

Mr.  Capossela  exhibited  part  of  his  beautiful  collection  of  U.  S.  proofs  and  stamps,  including  the 
Franklin  Carrier.  Almost  all  issues  exhibited  consisted  of  a large  die  proof,  a small  die  proof,  a block  of 
four  plate  proof  and  a mint  stamp.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  this  collection  is  the  superb 
condition,  with  original  gum  on  all  the  stamps.  Mr.  Capossela’s  entire  collection  is  mounted  on  pages  with 
hand  drawn  and  colored  borders,  each  being  different,  which  really  makes  a beautiful  showing. 

Dr.  Brazer  showed,  from  his  reference  collection,  a selection  of  U.  S.  essays  produced  by  the  National 
Bank  Note  Co.  The  most  striking  items  were  the  many  unique  and  beautiful  die  essays  on  tinted  and 
safety  papers,  and  those  with  colored  numeral  overprints.  Also  shown  were  some  specimen  overprints, 
along  w'ith  rare  essays  with  different  types  of  grills. 

Dr.  Blanchard  showed  a lot  of  correspondence  with  Titus  Eddy  & Sons  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  This  is  the 
firm  that  furnished  most  of  the  ink  to  the  engravers  and  printers.  The  very  interesting  and  instructive 
part  of  this  exhibit  and  talk  was  the  various  names  on  the  letterheads  of  the  engraving  and  printing 
companies.  The  dates  on  these  letterheads  showed  the  time  that  some  of  the  w'ell  known  engravers  wrere 
connected  with  these  companies. 


Meeting  of  May  13,  1953.  Present: — Altmann,  Blanchard,  Brazer,  Capossela,  Esternaux,  Fernald, 
Finkelburg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates,  Gros,  Higgins,  Minuse,  Morris,  Rochlin,  Wray. 

Henry  Gates  showed  part  of  his  very  fine  collection  of  early  Canada  die  and  plate  proofs.  The  exhibit 
began  with  a page  of  3p  trial  color  plate  proofs  and  a page  of  plate  proofs  with  specimen  overprint. 
These  were  followed  by  re-entry  No.  61  of  the  lower  plate  in  black  with  specimen  overprint  and  re-entry 
No.  60  of  the  upper  plate  in  issued  color.  Next  came  several  pages  of  6p  plate  proofs  with  specimen 
overprint.  The  I2p  was  displayed  in  all  five  colors  of  the  Goodall  die  proofs  and  two  other  trial  color 
die  proofs  on  bond  paper.  The  I2p  and  10c  compound  die  proof  was  shown  in  black,  red  violet  and  brown. 
Plate  proofs  of  the  I2p  were  displayed  by  a block  of  four  and  several  singles  with  specimen  overprint. 
The  1 op  began  with  seven  trial  color  die  proofs  followed  by  perforated  die  proofs  in  black,  blue  and  green, 
also  a black  die  proof  on  blue  chemical  paper.  Re-entry  position  No.  53  in  yellow  orange  and  reentry 
position  No.  90  in  blue  were  shown.  Of  the  7 J4p  there  were  the  Goodall  vignette  die  essays  in  five 
colors  and  plate  proofs  in  issued  colors.  The  J^p  was  displayed  with  fourteen  trial  color  die  proofs 
followed  by  perforated  die  proofs  in  orange  and  green,  also  a black  die  proof  on  blue  chemical  paper.  This 
was  followed  by  several  pages  of  trial  and  issued  color  plate  proofs  and  finally  several  pages  of  plate 
proofs  with  specimen  overprint. 

The  1859  issue  started  with  the  ic  in  four  colors  of  Goodall  die  proofs  and  a plate  proof  block  in 
normal  color.  The  5c  was  also  shown  with  Goodall  die  proofs  in  four  colors  and  plate  proof  blocks  in 
black,  yellow,  orange  and  normal  color.  The  10c  was  there  with  Goodall  die  proofs  in  three  colors  and 
three  other  trial  color  die  proofs.  A page  was  devoted  to  trial  and  normal  color  plate  proofs  and  another 
page  to  plate  proofs  with  specimen  overprint.  Similarly,  the  12J/2C  was  shown  with  Goodall  die  proofs 
in  four  colors  and  plate  proofs  in  normal  color.  A page  of  this  value  was  devoted  to  plate  proofs  with 
specimen  overprint.  The  17c  included  the  Goodall  die  proofs  in  five  colors  and  plate  proof  blocks  in 
black  and  yellow  orange.  The  2c  was  shown  in  plate  proof  blocks  in  green  on  India  and  in  issued  color 
on  stamp  paper.  A page  was  also  devoted  to  single  copies  of  the  issued  color  on  India  paper. 

This  was  truly  an  outstanding  exhibit  and  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
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Secretary’s  Report 

By  Albert  H.  Higgins,  Secretary 
70  University  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Members  Admitted 

No. 

766  Harvey,  Oswald  L.,  25  E.  Mississippi  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  (Union  of  South  Africa.) 

767  Deuble,  George  H.,  P.  O.  Box  986,  Canton  1,  Ohio.  (U.  S.  Revenues.) 

768  Bozarth,  Major  Theodore  W.,  P.  O.  Box  55,  Shalimar,  Florida.  (U.  S.  Postal  Cards.) 

769  Hedley,  Richard  P.,  452  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y.  (Canada.) 

77°  Ashbrook,  Stanley  B.,  P.  O.  Box  31,  33  N.  Ft.  Thomas  Ave.,  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky. 

(United  States  19th  Century  and  Confederate  States.) 

771  Kershaw,  Franklin  E.,  1824  Jackson  St.,  Burbank,  Calif.  (U.  S.) 

772  Scottino,  Robert  L.,  2932  Valentine  Ave.,  New  York  58,  N.  Y.  (U.  S.,  Canada,  France, 

United  Kingdom.) 

773  Johnstone,  Donald  B.,  9 Elsom  Parkway,  South  Burlington,  Vt.  (No  specialty  stated.) 

Applications  Received 

Cooper,  Lowell,  R.  R.  2,  New  Castle,  Indiana.  (Historical  Premieres.)  By  J.  F.  Gros. 
Molesworth,  Jack  E.,  102  Beacon  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  (U.  S.  and  Confederate  States.) 
By  J.  Blanchard. 

Shorney,  Clifford  R.,  72  Cumberland  Drive,  Port  Credit,  Ontario,  Canada.  (British  North 
America.)  By  C.  M.  Jephcott. 

Cherington,  Dr.  M.  S.,  18  W.  Winter  St.,  Delaware,  Ohio.  (U.  S.  and  Western  Hemisphere — 
Used.)  By  J.  Blanchard. 

Lephart,  Charles  H.,  1695  West  3rd  Ave.,  Columbus  12,  Ohio.  (China,  Highway  Post  Offices 
and  Precancels.)  By  J.  Blanchard. 

Graham,  Richard  B.,  259  E.  Dominion  Blvd.,  Columbus  14,  Ohio.  (No  specialty  stated.) 
By  J.  Blanchard. 

Stevens,  Theodore  A.,  1197  Elmwood  Ave.,  Columbus  12,  Ohio.  (U.  S.,  British  North  America 
and  General.)  By  J.  Blanchard. 

Deal,  A.  J.  A.,  Geones,  Linford  Road,  Linford,  Essex,  England.  (Great  Britain  College  Stamps, 
Rhodesia,  Sierra  Leone,  Poland.)  By  J.  Blanchard. 

Stokes,  James,  254  Conway  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.  (British  North  America  and 
Canada  Revenues.)  By  C.  W.  Brazer. 

Easton,  John,  Solsgirth,  Kirkintilloch,  Dunbartonshire,  Scotland.  (British  Empire.)  By  T.  F. 
Morris. 

Hok,  Chua,  P.  O.  Box  691,  Manila,  Philippines.  (No  specialty  stated.)  By  A.  H.  Higgins. 

Change  of  Address 

177  Fox,  John  A.,  to  173  Tulip  Avenue,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

189  Bauer,  Robert  O.,  to  4826  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

302  Adams,  Milton  A.,  to  1307  North  Westmoreland  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

674  Miller,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.,  to  425  Fairacres  Road,  Omaha  3,  Nebraska. 

708  Brett,  George  W.,  to  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

414  Florey,  Major  Theodore  C.  to  Hq.  1st  Bn.,  86th  Inf.,  10th  Div.,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Resignations  Accepted 

237  Stevenot,  Herbert  A.  507  Newman,  Ernest 

Deceased 

715  Harring,  Herbert  F. 

Enumeration  of  Membership 

Number  reported  in  Journal  No.  38  

Gains  

Losses  

Net  Membership  reported  in  this  Journal  No.  39 
Non-Member  subscribers  to  the  Journal  


774 

775 

77  6 

777 

778 

779 

780 
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782 
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BRAZILIAN 


AN  INTERESTING 


AIR  STAMP  ESSAY 


To  be  offered  in  my  43rd  Public  Sale  of 

SEPTEMBER  23rd  & 23rd 


Which  will  include 

OTHER  PROOFS  OF  PARTICULAR  APPEAL 

AND  THE  GREAT  “STAMP  STUDIO”  STOCK  OF  FIRST  DAY 
AIR  STAMP  COVERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  AIR  STAMP  SETS 
& SINGLES,  MINT  & USED. 

Plus  Many  M’S  Fine  Foreign  Sets,  Country  Stocks,  Collection  of  Wide  Range 

A Field  Day  for  the  Discriminating  Collector 

JOHN  \\ . NICKLIN 

Specialist  in  Air  Stamp  Proofs  and  Essays 

110  WEST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


We  Wish 

to  (Buy 

AIR  MAIL 

ESSAYS 

PROOFS 

OF  ALL  NATIONS 

F.  W.  KESSLER 

500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  36,  N.  \ . 
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Boston  Auction 
Sales 

I hold  auctions 
regularly  in  Boston 
and  would 

be  glad  to  send 
Catalogs  to 

any  Collector 

J 

applying  for  them. 

DANIEL  F.  KELLEHER 

7 (J)  Water  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


B.  N.  A. 


Monthly  Auctions 

including 

.Essays  & Proofs 

Illustrated  Catalog 
Free  on  Request 


j?.  71.  $XAAIMA 

59  Wellington  Street  West 
Toronto  1,  Canada 


Essays,  Proofs 

and  other 


Material 

Regularly  Offered 

in  our 

Auction  Sales 

Send  For  Free  Catalogues 

HUGH  C.  BARR,  INC. 

38  (J)  Park  Row,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 

TO  ALL  A.  P.  S.  MEMBERS 


Our  Journal  — the  same  that 
you  are  now  reading  — is  rated 
throughout  the  philatelic  world  as 
the  finest  of  all  philatelic  publica- 
tions. It  is  an  honor  and  prestige 
that  is  the  envy  of  all  philatelic 
publishers. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  high 
standards  we  are  urgently  in  need 
of  new  members.  Make  a friend 
for  life  by  introducing  your  friend 
to  membership  in  the  E.  P.  S. 

A.  II.  HIGGINS,  Secretary 

70  University  Place,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 
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CANADA  PENCE 

and 

Large  and  Small 

(po/dal  liudvhicm 

Edited  by  ROBSON  LOWE 

Cent  Issues 

The  leading  monthly  art  journal  for  all 

Available  Selections  of; 

philatelists  and  students  of  postal  history, 
including  articles  and  illustrations  of  special 

Canada  Revenues 

interest  to  the  advanced  collector.  Essen- 
tial for  specialists  in  the  stamps  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire. 

and  revenue  proofs 

The  popularity  of  this  monthly  publica- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
now  reached  its  nineteenth  year  and  is 
seen  regularly  by  philatelists  in  thirty-five 

K.  BILESKI 

different  countries. 

Station  JB 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  ALREADY 

WINNIPEG,  CANADA 

ONE  OF  OUR  READERS 

send  your  subscription  to-day  or  write  for 
a sample  copy  which  will  be  sent  to  you 

post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Price  (30c.)  net  monthly 

Philatelic  Literature 

Annual  Subscription  ($  3.00) 

Five  years  ($1 2.00) 

Life  Subscription  ($30.00) 

Bought  and  Sold 

Books 

THE 

SPERATI 

Magazines 

FORGERIES 

Catalogues 

— an  invaluable  chronicle  of  this  crafts- 
man’s work 

Articles  on  Countries 

COMMENCED  IN  MAY 

Published  by 

Inquiries  Invited 

The  Regent  Stamp  Co.,  Ltd. 

50  Pall  Mall 

London,  S.  W.  1 

L.  It.  STADTMILLEll 

137  King  Street  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Your 


Choicest 

Stamps 

will  Look  Best  in 


Saoit'A  <Rsud  dimubnojdsi 


Via.  1 (bfi  otuxc  Cltbum 


It’s  the  last  word  in  a fine  blank  album. 

Post  binder  of  double  board,  covered  in  3A 
red  morocco,  with  pseudo-leather  sides. 

Raised  hubs  on  the  backbone,  silk  moire' 
lining  and  flyleaf.  Cold  tooling  on  front 
and  back  covers.  The  covers  are  beveled,  with  round  corners. 


Fifty  gilt-edged,  linen-hinged  pages  of  finest  quality  paper,  with  lithographed 
quadrille  ruling. 

Pages  measure  8 V4  x 1 0 14  inches.  Cellulose  acetate  interleaving  and  a 
fleece-lined  red  slipcase  $25.00 


SCOTT  PUBLICATION S,  Inc. 


580  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  30,  A.  Y. 


ESSAYS  and  PROOFS 

Are  regularly  offered 

in  my 

AUCTION  SALES 

Request  Free  Catalogues 


EUGENE  N.  COSTALES 
99  Nassau  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


E*P  J Boosters 


EZRA  COLE 

Will  Represent  You  at  Auction. 

Further  Details  on  Request. 

NYACK,  NEW  YORK 


WORLD  HEADQUARTERS 

for 

UNITED  STATES  STAMPED  ENVELOPES 

P.  H.  THORP,  Netcong,  N.  J. 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

AUCTION  SALES  OF 

FINE  U.  S.  STAMPS  and  COVERS 

BRUCE  G.  DANIELS 

7 WATER  STREET  BOSTON  9,  MASS 


Serving  Your  Every  Need 

GIMBELS 

Famous  Stamp  Departments 


STAMPS  WANTED 


in  lots  or  collections  worth  $100.00  or 
more.  Free  appraisals,  top  prices,  prompt 
payments.  Send  description  of  your  offer  to 

H.  E.  HARRIS  & CO.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Luxemburg  2-2393 

IRWIN  HEIMAN 

Rare  Stamps,  Auctions  & Appraisals 

2 West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Serving  American  Philately  since  IQ26 


This  little  ad  is  included  with  the 
thought  that  some  EPS  member  might  want 
to  write  for  our  auction  catalogs.  They 
invariably  include  U.  S.  proofs  and  essays. 

HERMAN  HERST,  JR., 

Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  OUR  AUCTIONS  FOR 

PROOFS  & ESSAYS 

Also  U.  S.  & Foreign  Stamps 

Illustrated  catalog  issued  every  month,  free 

VAHAN  MOZIAN,  Inc. 

Est.  1901  505  - 5th  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  STATES 

All  Specialties  Stocked 

ROBERT  A.  SIEGEL 

505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


PHILIP  H.  WARD,  JR. 

1616  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

PROOFS — We  have  practically  all  of  the  Colum- 
bian 1893  Commemorative  proofs  in  complete  sheets, 
including  some  in  colors  not  listed.  Catalogue 
around  $40,000.  Are  you  interested? 


WHITE  ACE 

WORLD’S  FINEST  STAMP  ALBUMS 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 

The  Washingt-on  Press 

Newark  2,  New  Jersey 


WANTED 

UNITED  STATES  & FOREIGN  STAMPS  & COVERS 

Immediate  Cash  for  Worthwhile  Properties. 

JOHN  A.  FOX 

173  Tulip  Av.,  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

of 

Tlie  Essay  Proof  Journal 

In  Dark  Red  Cloth  With 
Gold  Lettering 
Each  Volume  Indexed 

Complete  Set,  Volumes  1 to  9,  through 
1952  $72 

Sent  by  Railway  Express,  carry- 
ing charges  collect. 

Make  remittance  payable  to  The 
Essay  Proof  Society  and  send  to  . . . 

ALBERT  H.  HIGGINS,  Secretary 
70  University  Place 
NEW  YORK,  3,  N.  Y. 


Philatelic  Publications 


THE  ROYAL  PHILATELIC  COLLECTION 


The  Greatest  Book  Ever  Published  in  Philately 


Contains  a complete  listing  of  the  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  stamps  in  the 
Royal  Collection,  with  an  explanation  in  English,  French  and  Spanish.  Superbly 
illustrated  with  12  magnificent  sunk  plates  in  most  exact  multicolor  photolithogra- 
phy, with  interleaved  tissues;  also  48  monochrome  plates  and  16  halftone  plates. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  full  red  Niger  Morocco,  is  embossed  with  the  Royal  Arms, 
and  the  paper  is  gold-topped  with  Tudor  ends. 

Price:  $190.00,  plus  $2.00  for  postage  and  insurance 


THE  TRIANGULAR  STAMPS  OF  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 

by  D.  ALAN  STEVENSON 

Published  by  H.  R.  Harmer  Ltd.  and  awarded  the  1952  Crawford  Medal  by  the 
Royal  Philatelic  Society,  London  for  the  best  publication  of  the  year. 

Complete  with  a host  of  hitherto  unpublished  information,  color  plates,  halftone 
enlarged  reproductions  of  die,  re-entries,  etc. 

A really  great  book  on  the  popular  Triangulars,  written  in  an  intriguingly  inter- 
esting manner  by  a relative  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Price  $10.00  postpaid. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  AIR  MAILS  - 1919-1939 

by  R.  E.  R.  DALWICK  and  C.  H.  C.  HARMER 

The  fabulous  story  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  pioneer  aviators  in  their 
endeavors  to  conquer  the  Atlantic.  The  facts  about  the  Newfoundland  special  air 
stamps,  the  “accidental”  and  the  true  errors  and  varieties,  a really  clear  listing  of 
the  numerous  and  internal  flights,  etc.,  etc. 

41  Chapters,  176  pages,  47  photoplates  comprising  114  cuts  of  stamps,  covers, 
planes,  etc.  Also  40  inset  cuts  of  overprints,  postmarks,  etc. 

The  book  that  has  been  given  rave  notices  by  every  reviewer! 

Price:  $2.75  postpaid 

WILLIAM  DOCKWRA  AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  UNDERTAKERS 

by  T.  TODD 

The  interesting  story  of  the  London  Penny  Post,  1680-82. 

Mr.  Todd  has  produced  and  illustrated  much  original  material  and  raises,  for  the 
first  time,  the  question  whether  Mr.  Dockwra  or  a Mr.  Robert  Murray  was  the 
originator  of  the  Penny  Post. 

156  pages,  38  plates  of  halftone  illustrations,  cloth-covered  board  cover. 

$3.75  postpaid 

H.  It.  Harmer,  Inc. 

The  “Great  Name”  Auctioneers 

32  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


To:  H.  It.  HARMER,  Inc.,  32  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  by  return 

( ) THE  ROYAL  PHILATELIC  COLLECTION 

( ) THE  TRIANGULAR  STAMPS  OF  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 

( ) NEWFOUNDLAND'  AIR  MAILS — 1919-1939 

( ) WILLIAM  DOCKWRA  AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  UNDERTAKERS 

I enclose  check  for  $ 

(Please  add  N.  Y.  City  Sales  Tax  where  appropriate) 

Name:  

Street:  

City  & State:  


